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body to which we belong all that we have to offer in the 
way of honest endeavor. 
a 


In a civilized community properly organized, the jail 
and the hospital become less and less important. The 
triumph of social organization of the right kind is the 
keeping of the lowest level of human life above the range 
of the poorhouse, the hospital, and the jail. In a highly 
civilized community—and there are a few such on the 
face of the earth—there is no need of societies for the 
treatment of poverty, the suppression of vice, or the 
punishment of crime. There are multitudes of families 
of which not a single member ever did or ever will seek 
refuge or be committed to institutions, to be cared for 
or punished. When civilization does its perfect work, 
no families will furnish candidates for them. Good 
health, good manners, good morals, may by proper pre- 
vision be made the common inheritance of all the children 
of the people. The few happy communities where this 
has been brought to pass ought to serve as object-lessons 
to the rest of the world. Their methods are worth more 
than all the institutional schemes ever invented to save 
men and women after they are lost. 


a 


THE first secular day of the Christmas holidays gave 
the Czar of Russia an opportunity to prove that his pro- 
fessions of interest in his subjects are not entirely without 
meaning. His peace programme was overruled and 
beaten down by the bureaucracy. In regard to Finland 
he was deceived and coerced by designing men. When 
the people first looked to him for measures of reform, 
he was affrighted by the terrifying picture painted for 
him, and, in fear of popular uprising, sternly repressed 
the demand for liberty. But better councils are prevail- 
ing. Ruin and death have overtaken some of the most 
wicked plotters and selfish parasites who have for a time 
obstructed the will of the czar and the desire of the people. 
Strong men are rising to give good counsel, and the czar 
is gathering courage and resolution for his great tasks. 
He now promises the beginnings of self-government, 
more freedom for the press, greater liberty in religion, 
and better days for the peasant class. This and other 
blessings, sure to come, will, it is to be hoped, come 
without revolution, anarchy, and disaster. But the 
way is not clear for the czar, who is surrounded by those 
in his own household who plot his destruction that they 
may thrive and reign. 

s 


Ir is often taken for granted by Unitarians that the 
doctrine of evolution has made its way among intelli- 
gent people in all denominations. But we quote from 
the Exanuner some remarks which show that this is 
not the case. Dr. A. C. Dickson writes as follows: 
‘‘My impression of Herbert Spencer has been that he 
had quite as much ‘reverence’ for faney as for ‘fact’: 
and the fancy which fascinated him was the evolutionary 
hypothesis which did not originate with Darwin, but can 
be traced back to at least six hundred years before 
Christ, and was in substance the theory which Paul met 
when he roused opposition by preaching the resurrection 
of Christ. In accepting this theory, Mr. Spencer mani- 
fests no little credulity. He shows his ability to build a 
system of philosophy upon an unproved fancy, with the 
facts against him. He allowed himself to be deceived 
by appearances. Seeing that plants grew from seeds, 
oaks from acorns, animals from embryonic germs, and 
observing many resemblances between animals and men, 
he concluded with other evolutionists that all living 
things must have come from a primordial germ. Less 
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‘disregard for authority’ would have corrected this 
mistake; for, if he had opened his Bible and read the 
first chapter of Genesis, he would have found that we 
are there told that God created everything ‘after its 
kind,’ and that all development is along the line of 
species,—that is, growth, ‘first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear,’—but it is not to be 
confounded with evolution which demands that our 
species shall be evolved into another species,—a magical 
monstrosity not to be foutd in nature or the Bible.” 


& 


BETiER a divided Christianity a hundred times over 
than a Christianity consolidated, autocratic, and tyran- 
nical. Divisions are caused by protests against some- 
thing which is believed to be injurious or untrue. Some- 
times the occasion is trivial, but often it is important 
and necessary for those who would keep a conscience void 
of offence. The divisions of Christendom in heathen lands 
may not be so influential as we imagine. Those whom 
we call pagan often take little heed of the differences 
between denominations. They are as much alike to 
them as the sheep in a flock are to one unaccustomed 
to observation of them. As all Chinamen look alike to 
an American, so all Christians may look alike to China- 
men. 


Preventable Evils. 


If one is to take the world as he finds it, believing that 
on the whole it is a better world than he could have made, 
two principal lines of activity are open. One may take 
advantage of everything that is fair, wholesome, health- 
ful, and good for body and soul. Ordering his life with 
the intent to use and enjoy whatever is perfect and beau- 
tiful, one may with grateful heart enter into a wonder- 
ful inheritance of good things. But he who studies long 
and has deep thoughts of life and duty will soon dis- 
cover that this is an unfinished world. In many ways 
we gain hints and revelations of the plan which, com- 
pleted, would make it a perfect world. ‘The infinite 
and eternal energy which rises to consciousness in us, 
and is the source of all things that exist, has wonderful 
ways of adapting itself to our intelligence. It has pro- 
vided us with the organs of the intellect, the imagination, 
the sensitive life, and through them has given us patterns 
of a safer world and a better life. 

To one who takes life by the right handle no thought 
is more exhilarating than the belief that comes to active 
and earnest souls that this unfinished world in which they 
live is given to them for a working-place. They see the 
plan and the purpose, they feel the power to create and 
complete, and they exult in the opportunity to carry on 
and carry out the creative purpose which they feel in 
themselves and see exhibited everywhere about them. 
They do not hopelessly grieve over the sin, pain, and 
sorrow which they find in the world; but with eager 
vision and alert spirits they attack the causes of these 
things. They are not discouraged, but excited and stim- 
ulated by the thought that the giver of all good made. 
them with creative impulses and left something for them 
to do which they can do, and ought to do, for the improve- 
ment of the world and the betterment of human life. 

Preventable evils disappeargwhenever human wisdom 
and energy are brought to bear in the task of completing 
the creation of the world. Some evils are not preventable 
by human foresight, skill, or energy. They remain 
within the power of the infinite energy. But, as we study 
the history of our globe and our race, we see that they 
are slowly diminishing. 
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The volcano, the earthquake, the cyclone, the blizzard, 
the uprising of stormy waves at sea, and the inundation 
of the land when the windows of heaven are opened,— 
these are sources of peril to man which he cannot con- 
trol; but they are slowly becoming less and may be avoided. 
First, then, among preventable evils we may number 
those that may be escaped by avoiding the~places and 
conditions where they are likely to appear. 

War everybody knows may be eciideety whenever all 
men and women agree that this would be a better world 
if there were no war, and agree to cultivate in them- 
selves the sentiments, afid to act upon the principles in 
their common intercourse which would make war seem 
what it is,—the most absurd, useless, and cruelly ridic- 
ulous of all the survivals of barbarism. 

The sufferings of all weak races and dependent nations 
will disappear just so fast as the strong races and victori- 
ous nations agree with each other that power shall be 
used by the strong for the benefit of the weak. There 
are a few examples of such a noble use of power which 
show that some day the splendid vision of the prophet 
will be fulfilled, and the earth will be made as safe a 
home for the weak as it is for the strong. 

Incidental evils, which no one can fully foresee or 
entirely prevent, come from the breaking down of the 
barriers between nations and the inflow and outflow of 
the poor, the weak, the homeless, and the hopeless cast- 
aways of civilization. Nearly all our strikes, lockouts, 
sweatshops, and the cruel competitions which make 
laborers the prey of employers come from a temporary 
influx and overcrowding of men and women who are con- 
founded and terrified by the difficulty of maintaining 
a foothold upon the earth. The living wage can be pro- 
vided by agreement among the prosperous and by limit- 
ing the number of those who shall live and work in any 
locality. 

Old age and death cannot be avoided. Some diseases 
are mysterious, and some poisons are not yet detected; 
but most of the pestilences are now under control. We 
know how they come, why they come, and how they can 
be prevented. One-half the money spent in war for the 
killing of people would suffice to make human beings 
safe from most diseases in all climates and situations. 
The disease and death caused by unwholesome trades are 
so evidently of human origin that responsibility for them 
ought to be enforced with heavy penalties when human 
life is made the price of production on land or sea, above 
ground or beneath it. 

The brutalities, the licentiousness, with drunkenness 
and its attendant evils which lurk in all our cities and 
settle in remote districts in all our country places, have 
their known causes in ignorance, in lack of discipline, 
and lack of moral influence directly exerted by those 
who are wise and strong for the benefit of those who are 
ignorant and weak. We are discovering places in old 
communities and new where society is described as de- 
cadent. ‘The phenomenon is not new and dates back 
to the seventeenth century of life in America; but the 
causes then and now were, and are, the same. It is no 
new thing to find hamlets where marriage is neglected 
or its ties disregarded, where the church is weak and the 
school is neglected. These preventable evils appear 
now as they did a hundred years ago. The cause is the 
same and the remedy the same. 

We have space but for one more class of preventable 
evils, and they spring from a fruitful cause of everything 
that goes wrong in human life. Bigotry, superstition, 
sectarian hatred, the fortunes of a church preferred to 
the welfare of the people, and all the miserable mob of 
selfish sentiments and pernicious activities which take 
shelter under the name of religion, have from the earliest 
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time until now turned the thoughts of men away from 
the glorious function of the church, as the promoter of 
good morals, good manners, and as a fellow-worker with 
God here and now upon the earth. The church has in 
the name of God and his truth spent its energies in ways 
which were fruitless for any good, and have left the real 
work of civilization—which is another name for the king- 
dom of heaven—unregarded and undone. God needs 
nothing that his Church can do or give excepting co- 
operation with him for the benefit of his sons and daugh- 
ters. 


Crossing the Line. 


The King is dead! Long live the King! There is 
a close continuity of thought and purpose between the 
years, yet each year has distinctive characteristics 
in sociology, politics, industrial drifts and currents, 
as well as its incidents and accidents. The year 1904 
marked a distinctive tendency to emphasize the indi- 
vidual less and society more; and socialism, while not 
giving over its leaning toward Utopias, concerns itself 
more particularly with industrial co-operation. It aims 
to bring about progress rather than to complete an or- 
ganism. Capital and labor are expected to harmonize, 
while to our post-office and common schools we may 
possibly add such community efforts as postal savings- 
banks and old-age pensions. 

Partly as reaction from an extreme strenuousness 
American society has manifested a remarkable readi- 
ness to accept the teachings of Pastor Wagner in be- 
half of a simpler life. His teachings are nothing new! 
They are hardly brilliantly stated. Thoreau not only 
taught, but practised, all that this modern school advo- 
cates,—a going back -to less artificiality and more nat- 
uralness. Emerson’s Essays on Nature are full of the 
same spirit. Pastor Wagner’s teachings are coincident 
with a rising drift of population countryward. ‘This 
reaction from herded life has been going on quietly for 
about ten years. No books sell better to-day than nat- 
ure books. A wise publisher prefers a well-written 
volume on country life to a first-class novel. It holds 
its audience longer. Still we must honor the great 
French preacher for his sincerity and his full apprecia- 
tion of the wants of the age. He sums it up well in the 
single word ‘‘simplicity.”’ 

The progress of arbitration between laborer and the 
capitalist made decided advance during 1904, following 
naturally the work of the commission that brought 
to an end the coal miners’ strike in Pennsylvania. That 
commission entered so thoroughly into the merits of 
the broader questions of the rights of labor to an equable 
share in production as to give a decided impetus to the 
settlement of quarrels by arbitrament. It was the dawn 
of better sentiment on both sides. Recent legislation 
points toward an increased respect for honest toil, while 
the tyranny and rascality of walking delegates has been 
punished. ‘The natural consequences of a system based 
on strikes and boycotts has been terribly illustrated 
by the struggle in Colorado. It is fully time that em- 
ployers organize on a basis of manly generosity, and 
meet the laboring classes half-way in the effort to har- 
monize interests. 

The Hague Tribunal has become a recognized and 
permanent factor of civilization, notwithstanding the 
fact that the czar has not been proved faithful to the 
principles which he advocated. The terrible war be- 
tween Japan and Russia develops the fact that with 
autocracy peace can only be a sentiment.&The great 
struggle between the people and divinely appointed 
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masters can scarcely be settled without war. To us 
the great fact of importance is that autocracy is crumb- 
ling. The Hague Tribunal cannot bring about a reign 
of peace, so long as it is necessary for the leading nations 
to base society on standing armies. Good will among 
nations cannot be enforced by rifles. 

The new Monroe Doctrine of the world is The Open 
Door. President McKinley was the first to announce 
this political evolution; but Mr. Roosevelt has sustained 
the principle in his dealings with Russia, as well as 
with Cuba, and the people believe that he will carry 
out the principle in our future relations to the Philip- 
pines. The old Monroe Doctrine is an accomplished 
fact. The United States has become the head of that 
half of the world which stands for freedom of traffic 
and open competition. If Russia as the representative 
of autocracy leads the opposing principle, we must be 
prepared to do our world duty. ‘The people believe 
that President Roosevelt is a wise leader in this industrial 
crisis. 

Steadily, but surely, the reconstructed South is mak- 
ing great progress along every line,—educational, social, 
and industrial. New Orleans has become the second 
export city of the United States. That six lines of rail- 
road are paralleling the Mississippi River and turning 
the vast harvests of the North-west southward is having 
a vast influence upon the commercial conditions of the 
Eastern States. 1904 added to this movement the 
prospective Panama Canal. We own or control nearly 
all the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico. It is becoming 
the American Mediterranean; and the republic, which 
has heretofore been a belt across the temperate zone, 
will also become tropical in its ventures and _ spirit. 
There will be the Great Lake system at the North and 
the equally important Gulf system at the South. Sec- 
tional hatred can no longer endure in a country whose 
commercial and industrial interests are so closely in- 
tertwined. 

1904 was just ten years from that year when American 
agriculture began to secure the world’s markets. Sec- 
retary Wilson in his recent report shows that agriculture 
still furnishes three-fourths of the annual trade balance 
of our nation. The year gave us several banner crops, 
especially corn and cotton, but the day has passed for 
glutted markets. The exports of apples and corn has 
steadily increased. Russia complains that, while she 
has built the Siberian Railroad, it is not Russian goods, 
but American, that are sold at Vladivostock. 

The Church in 1904 gave us no new or startling reve- 
lation of power, but it has moved steadily forward in 
the way of fellowship and fraternity. Several of the 
smaller sects have coalesced, and the wings of the larger 
churches are folding together. Science has become 
contributive to a new faith, a nobler conception of the 
universe, permeated with Life and Love. Men as re- 
ligious beings will hereafter be busy, not so much in 
saving themselves from future conflagration, as their 
neighbors from poverty, ignorance, disease, and degen- 
eration. Still the work is inchoate. There is a vast 
deal to be done in the way of readjusting the Church 
to modern life and modern needs. 

The school more than the Church has become the arena 
of new thought and enterprise. 1904 brought into 
more definite shape ideas which have been slowly work- 
ing themselves out among educators. We have now 
very clearly ahead of us a system of town schools on 
an industrial basis, with large garden attachments, 
where a large part of the studying will be done with plants 
and animals. The school-house will become the centre 
of town effort, the home of lectures and social life, a 
helper, if not a rival, of the Church. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


In the Present for the Future. 


The writers of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment are never tired praising old King Hezekiah. They 
describe him as the model ruler, the pious head of the 
church, the psalmist, and the soldier, so that in the book 
of Kings we read, ‘‘After him there were none like him 
among all the kings of Judah nor any that were before 
him.’’ Now there is one scene in the life of this righteous 
king that stands over against the universal eulogy. In 
that same book of Kings we read how Hezekiah had been 
royally entertaining the envoys of the king of Babylon. 
He had showed them all his treasures and sent them 
away with tribute. Then came to him the prophet 
of Jehovah, Isaiah, and told him of the peril of his acts. 
He showed him how these strangers, having seen his 
wealth, would come again with fire and sword, and how 
the sons of Hezekiah, instead of reigning in their 
father’s kingdom, should be but slaves in the palace 
of the king of Babylon. But Hezekiah was not in the 
least troubled. He was only relieved to remember 
that by his tribute he had purchased comfort for his own 
lifetime. He settled back in ignoble content. ‘‘Good,”’ 
he said, ‘‘is the word of Jehovah, if only there be peace 
and truth in my day.”’ 

How often that spirit of false resignation and careless- 
ness about the future is illustrated in our own time! 
How many men there are in modern life who adopt that 
irresponsible attitude, that indifference toward the wel- 
fare of the next generation, that content in a lazy present 
that is drifting toward destruction! If there is a reform 
to be urged, if there is error to be corrected, if there is 
truth to be revealed, how few are the people in this or 
any land who, apart from private interest, are to be de- 
pended on to take any concern for the public good! I 
am as ready as any man to appreciate the variety of 
forms under which public spirit may be shown and not 
to impute selfishness to that which simply is not selfish; 
but, making all allowances, there are few things which 
so impress a minister as the way in which the great 
majority of people, without any ill will or purpose of 
evil, but in mere apathy and indifference, let the inter- 
ests of their fellow-men and of posterity take care of them- 
selves. They are ready perhaps to share in victories, 
but they are not ready to run the risk of failures. 

In his ‘‘Tropical Africa’? Henry Drummond tells how 
all Africa is crossed and criscrossed by countless foot- 
paths. Every one of them is needlessly crooked. A 
rock gets in the way or a bough falls across the path, 
and the first native who comes along goes round it. It 
does not occur to him to move it in the interest of the 
next traveller. The next who comes steps round it too, 
and a permanent bend is made in the path. ‘That is 
the pagan way of looking after the interests of the next 
generation. Is it not the part of Christian civilization 
to make the crooked straight and the rough places plain ? 

We hear a great deal about the evil of wrong-doing 
and wrong thinking until I sometimes think that we are 
in danger of forgetting the still greater evil of not doing 
and not thinking at all. It is so easy to take one’s poli- 
tics and ethics and religion at second hand and so trouble- 
some to explore for one’s self and tempt the pain of 
thought. It is so easy to glide from one conventional- 
ity to another and so hard to try to solve vexed prob- 
lems and to meet one’s higher obligations. Many people 
will always seek the easier ways and spend the time and 
strength that might be better employed in planning how 
to get through existence with a minimum of personal 
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effort. In too many households where wealth and re- 
finement are an inheritance does not the atmosphere 
of self-indulgence sap the vigor of the family stock? 
The temptation to sins of commission may be slight, 
but the temptation to sins of omission is constant. It is 
not that the cultivated man does the things that he ought 
not to do: it is that he leaves undone the things that 
demand his intelligence, his leisure, his energy. There 
are few things more piteous than to see a boy in some 
well-to-do household who came into the world with 
faculties which permit of his becoming a strong and help- 
ful worker, having all chance and taste for the use of 
those faculties crushed out of him by the pressure of an 
indulgent and indolent environment. 

Are not many people beguiled by false humility? ‘‘It 
is no use,’”’ one thinks, ‘‘for so insignificant a person as 
I am to plan or work for the benefit of posterity. If the 
kingdom of God is going to come, it will come without me, 
or, if disaster is approaching, I cannot help it.’’ Such 
humility is good when it stimulates, but it is bad when it 
paralyzes generous powers. Some wise man said, ‘‘It 
is as presumptuous to think that you can do nothing as 
to think that you can do everything. ‘The latter folly 
supposes that God exhausted himself when he made you, 
the former that he blundered. One is as impious as the 
other.”” Shall we not recognize that the coming of the 
kingdom of God is to consist not in the upraising of a 
future colossal man to be the pattern and champion of 
virtue, but simply in each man in his own place doing 
his best, and forgetting himself, his own littleness or 
greatness, his own morbid distrusts, in the overwhelming 
desire to serve God and man? 

Shall we not rouse ourselves to do our part in the ring- 
ing battle of duty into which it befits us all to go down 
and quit ourselves like men? Let us not dread any 
Babylonian captivity, or sink back in selfish apathy, 
meanly content with the comfort of our own day, but 
be in some corner of the field, strong in the fight with 
falsehood and ignorance and needless woe,—with all the 
enemies of the incoming kingdom of God! So shall 
peace and truth be not in our day only, but henceforth 
and forever. SaMuEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics, 


Ir is asserted by leaders in Congress, who have partici- 
pated in conferences with the President in the last fort- 
night, that Mr. Roosevelt is profoundly impressed with 
the necessity of obtaining legislative action on the ques- 
tion of rebates by railroads at the present session of 
Congress. It is assumed by supporters of the sugges- 
tion which the President made in his last message that 
the problem of rate discrimination has been sufficiently 
studied by various federal bodies, and that there are 
enough data available to enable Congress to deal with it 
intelligently and for the best interests of the people. It 
is apparent that the effort to obtain early legislative ac- 
tion on the grievances of the shippers will be met with 
vigorous opposition in both Houses of Congress, where 
corporate interests are taking measures to defer action 
as long as possible. 

oe 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made by Secretary Hay on last 
Friday, in a note addressed to the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States abroad, that the Second Peace 
Conference at The Hague, which was suggested by the 
State Department on October 21, is assured. With the 
exception of Russia, all the powers to which the original 
circular was forwarded have accepted Mr. Hay’s proposal 
cordially. On last Friday the Secretary of State an- 
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nounced that, ‘‘pending a definite agreement when cir- 
cumstances shall permit, it seems desirable that a com- 
parison of views should be had among the participants 
as to the scope and matter of the subjects to be brought 
before the conference,’ and it is suggested that further 
interchange of views be carried on through the Inter- 
national Bureau under the permanent administrative 
council of The Hague. 


EXTRAORDINARY commotion has been caused, not only 
in the stock exchanges of the country, but also in non- 
speculative business circles, by a series of vigorous at- 
tacks upon the methods of great financiers and combina- 
tions of capital, by Thomas W. Lawson, a stockbroker 
and mining promoter of Boston. .In the past fortnight 
Wall Street has been shaken by what purported to be 
revelations of financial scandals, involving such power- 
ful interests as the group of financiers who control the 
Standard Oil Company. Apart from its disastrous effect 
upon the small speculator in stocks, Mr. Lawson’s pub- 
lications in the columns of the daily newspapers and in 
the form of magazine articles have aroused a keen public 
interest in the methods of ‘“‘high finance.’”’ Although it 
is assumed that the pictures of speculative immorality 
which Mr. Lawson has drawn are not free from exagger- 
ation, the effect of his charges upon the public mind, as 
indicated by the discussion in the newspapers in the past 
two weeks, has been palpable. 


& 


ACTING upon complaints by candidates for election to 
Congress, that employees of the postal service, through 
organizations and individually, had attempted to influ- 
ence legislation affecting their status by exacting ante- 
election promises, the Postal Department-is taking vig- 
orous measures against the offenders. Several leaders 
in service organizations have been dismissed on the 
ground of ‘‘offensive partisanship,’ and the investiga- 
tion is being continued with a view to stamping out the 
evil. The activity of the Postal Department is due di- 
rectly to the wishes of the President, before whom specific 
complaints were laid soon after the national election, 
and it was intimated at that time that severe measures 
would be taken against the offenders if inquiry should 
sustain the justice of the accusations. It is the avowed 
intention of the administration to remove every trace 
of undue partisanship in the federal service. 


& 


Wuart was regarded as a severe blow to the reform 
movement in Russia was published in the Official Mes- 
senger at St. Petersburg on last Thursday. It was in 
the form of an indorsement written by the czar on the 
margin of a petition from the president of the Assembly 
of Nobility of Chernigov, suggesting reforms for the em- 
pire. The czar wrote: ‘‘I consider the request of the 
president of the Assembly of Chernigov arrogant and 
tactless. It is not the business of a meeting of Zemstvos 
to occupy themselves with questions concerning the ad 
ministration of the empire. The sphere of such assem- 
blies is clearly defined by law.”’ ‘The reactionaries regard 
the memorandum as a definite announcement of the 
ezar’s determination not to concede a single point which 
would affect the status of autocracy. On the other 
hand, it is believed by the friends of reform that the 
harsh comment was actuated by the czar’s objection to 
a personal appeal to the throne. 

as 


INTERNATIONAL complications are predicted in Mo- 
rocco as the result of the anti-foreign movement which 
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found expression in the dismissal by the sultan of all 
military officials of non-Morocean nationality. This step 
by Mulai Abd-El-Aziz aroused all the foreign legations 
to quick action, and a protest against the enforcement of 
the order of removal was lodged at the palace. In Paris, 
which is especially interested in Moroccan affairs be- 
cause of the recognition of a virtual French protectorate 
over the country by the terms of the Anglo-French agree- 
ment, the situation at Fez is regarded as extremely grave. 
The dismissal of the foreign military advisers was followed 
by other acts by the government which plainly showed 
the sultan’s intention to interrupt the execution of the 
French plans in the country. There is no disposition at 
the French capital to permit the situation at Fez to go 
beyond the grasp of diplomacy. 


Jt 


In reply to an invitation from the Philadelphia North 
American for an expression of his views on the wisdom 
of the demand of the Zemstvos for a constitutional gov- 
ernment in Russia and the probable outcome of the 
movement, Count Tolstoi was quoted by that paper 
recently as expressing a gloomy view of the efficacy 
of the measures of reform, even if they should be applied. 

‘This movement, which is hailed as the dawning of a 
new era of liberty, is but a new obstacle in the path of 
true progress.’”’ Count Tolstoi is quoted as saying, ‘‘The 
real uplifting of the people socially and governmentally 
can be attained only through religious and moral regen- 
eration of all the individuals constituting that people. 
... Constitutional government is no cure for the evils 
that afflict mankind. For proof of this I point to con- 
ditions in France, England, and in America.’ 


Brevities, 


A maxim of prudence is, ‘‘Always carry a friend in 
your pocket.” 


Friendship that will not endure plain speech has no 
deep roots in mutual esteem. 


Many a man gets the reputation of being well dressed 
simply because he is well washed and well brushed. 


Let us hope that the decrease of lynching is not a 
temporary recession of the tide to be followed by other 
excesses. 


Printers’ errors will occur, and will often, in the most 
comical way, escape the notice of two or three people 
who ought to detect them at a glance. 


When things are going from bad to worse, it is easy 
enough to foresee destruction ahead—if—things go on 
much longer in that way. But they never do. Excess 
of evil causes reaction. 


In one of our exchanges we are accused of making a 
rash generalization concerning the small stature of great 
generals. Grant, Sheridan, Roberts, Napoleon, and 
many others might be cited if we cared to follow the 
matter up. 


We once asked a woman, who rendered services to 
other women living in luxurious homes, if she was ever 
embarrassed by the non-payment of her wages. Her 
reply was, ‘‘You would be astonished if you knew how 
some people put me off with promises.”’ 


Dr. Charles Parkhurst, editor of Zion’s Herald, uncov- 
ered what he believed to be a wrong practised in the 
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name of religion, and exposed it. For this he and the 
society back of him were convicted in the courts and 
fined $24,000. We are glad to see that the Wesleyan 
Association has sustained the editor with a unanimous 
vote of confidence. 


It is the fashion to deride Russia and exhibit to the 
public every defect in her new penal system and social 
organization, and yet it is only fair to admit that under 
an autocracy, which is the abhorrence of all free-born 
Americans, Russia has done what we could not do, 
decreed emancipation without a war and abolished capi- 
tal punishment. 


The Revolving Years. 


Odyssey I, 16. 
Words and Music by 
SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
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Yet life is more than years and days, 
Whose numbered minutes soon depart; 
For love’s benign, unmeasured ways 
The truest dial is the heart. 


> 


The endless rhythm of the soul 
Proclaims its own eternity, 
And dateless aeons onward roll 

From Nazareth and Calvary. 


iat 


lon 


Our glowing thoughts, reread, reheard, 
In newer orbits circling find 

Expression in the Living Word, 
Completion in th’ Eternal Mind, 


Affection’s flame lit from above 
Cannot be stifled in the sod ; 

The sacred ministries of love 
Are echoes from the heart of God. 


“I 
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For the Christian Register 


Self-sufficement. 


BY ROBERT IPHYS EVERETT. 


While the Day was preparing her splendor, I slept; 
I was housed while the storm-bow was plotting the spring of his are, 
Did I see the night-primrose in smith-work adept 
Forge her beads, bleeding gold, chaining anthers to stigma. ere dark ? 
I peered close, yet the magic she wrought 
Still my eyes never caught. . 


For no marking of mine, for no wages or show 
Was Earth moved from her stealth of devising the beauty of life! 
Well sufficed her the passion for making, aglow 
At each sway of her finger-tips, willing the strife 
Of the Artist with matter,—pure fire! 
Light in me like desire! 


I exult in the proud self-sufficement of Earth, 
In the recklessly reticent craft-work of midnight and morn, 
In the sculpturing urge of the sea, in mere mirth 
Spending rapture on islets unheeding, unpeopled, forlorn, — 
Let me follow my soul’s best behoof, 
As self-sure, as aloof! 


A Tragedy of Aeschylus. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


Fragment of a letter from Antisthenes of Athens to 
Demophon of Miletus, written in the fourth year of the 
seventy-sixth Olympiad (B.c. 472) :— 


The Dionysia are just over, and every one is full of 
the new tragedies. The prize has been won by Aischylus, 
son of Euphorion—to our great joy, as you may imagine; 
for you will remember that Ajschylus was one of those 
to whom a prize was awarded for valor at Marathon. 

I have not time to describe all the plays of his trilogy, 
‘but I must tell you of one of them, ‘‘The Persians,” 
the subject of which is the return of Xerxes to Susa 
after his defeat at Salamis. Milesian as you are, you 
cannot fail to remember how, last year, Phrynichus 
broke through the old traditions, and, instead of choos- 
ing a theme from the ancient stories, took for his subject 
the Siege of Miletus. I suppose Aischylus has followed 
in his steps; but he has been wiser than his predecessor, 
who, you will remember, though he won the prize, was 
fined 1,000 drachmz because he harrowed the feelings 
of the audience by depicting the sufferings of their fellow- 
Hellenes. Certainly, A’schylus has avoided this error; 
but, when I heard the announcement of his “‘subject,”’ 
I feared his material was unpromising. How, I asked 
myself, could he, on.the one hand, put himself and his 
audience in sympathy with the Persians without being 
a traitor to his country? How, on the other hand, could 
he write a true tragedy without sympathetic characters? 
I need not have troubled myself. A’schylus was equal 
to the occasion, as you will see. At least, I hope I can 
convey sufficient idea of the play to show you this, in- 
adequate as will be my description of this grand work. 
I will try, at any rate, to give you some account of the 
performance. 

The scene of ‘“The Persians’’ is laid at Susa, and the 
chorus consists of the old councillors who have been left 
behind to manage affairs at home, because they were 
too feeble with age to go out to the war. The play 
opens with the chanting of an ode by these elders, de- 
scribing the departure of Xerxes and his host for Greece, 
enumerating the generals under him and the different 
nations }.composing the army. (You can imagine— 
for you know Aischylus—the grand roll of his lines, 
with the high-sounding names.) But then comes the 
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note of anxiety about the prolonged absence of their 
monarch, a fear of disaster, a longing for the absent. 
Next enters the dowager-queen, Atossa, wife of Darius 
and mother of Xerxes. She has come to tell the Chorus 
—who prostrate themselves before her—of an alarming 
dream she has had, followed by a bad omen, when she 
went to sacrifice at the altar. After the old men have 
done their best to tranquillize her, she questions them 
about this land whither her son has gone. 

‘““‘Whereabouts on the earth,’ she 
Athens ?”’ 

(You will remember Darius asked a similar question 
after the burning of Sardis.) 

You may imagine the breathless attention of the audi- 
ence as the Chorus replied to Atossa’s query :— 


asks, ‘‘stands 


“Far to the west, where waneth our sovereign lord, the sun.” * 


Atossa then goes on to make inquiries about the mili- 
tary resources of Athens, and the Chorus replies -— 


“Of such sort was their army, it wrought the Medes great bale.’’ 


. At this point the actors were interrupted by a perfect 
storm of applause, which seemed as if it would never 
cease. When it seemed lessening a little, it burst out 
anew, as some one, looking toward my father, his friend 
Laertes, and others who had fought at Marathon, led 
a cheer which was taken up by the whole assembly and 
re-echoed again and again. At last there was silence 
once more, then a little demonstration as the queen’s 
questions called forth allusions to the silver mines of 
Laurium, and our lances and shields; and then there 
came another storm, as, in reply to Atossa’s query, 
“Who is their king?” the Chorus says :— 


“To no man are they vassals, nor subject to command,” 


‘How, then,’ asks the queen, ‘‘if foe invade them, 
may they the shock sustain ?’’ and the Chorus answers :— 


“So that Darius’ army, gallant and large, they quelled.” 


As they are speaking, a messenger enters, and announces 
the ruin of the army. Amidst lamentations from the 
Chorus, the messenger tells of the defeat at Salamis. 
Afterward, by command of the queen, he gives a cir- 
cumstantial account of the battle. Naturally, after 
only once hearing them, I could not, even had I time, 
set down his speeches, word for word, but they are 
among the finest that even A’schylus has ever written; 
and I hear from those who were present at the battle (you 
know I myself had not recovered from the wound I 
received at Artemisium) that the details are absolutely 
correct. Of course A’schylus could learn them all from 
his brother, Ameimas, who was present and gained a 
prize. I hope you will soon see a manuscript of the 
play, for it is being assiduously copied, and then I feel 
sure you will agree with me about these speeches. Mean- 
while, I transcribe a lew lines which have remained in 
my memory, as I think you will like to read them :— 


‘All at once was heard 
A mighty shout: ‘Sons of Hellenés, on, ; 
Your country free, your children free, your wives, 
The temples of your father’s deities, 
Your tombs ancestral; for your all ye fight!” 
And from our side clamor of Persian speech 
In answer rose; no time was then for pause, 
But instant galley upon galley dashed 
Her armament of brass,”’ 


During the recitation of that passage, beginning, “‘Sons 
of Hellenés,’’ what a scene there was¥in the theatre! 
Several of those who had lost relatives in the battle 


*TheJquotations*are taken (with a few slight alterations) from Miss Anna Swan- 
ick’sjtranslation offZschylus. 
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burst into tears. On all sides there were shouts and 
applause. 

After more lamentations from Atossa and the Chorus, 
the queen leaves the stage, and a choral hymn is chanted. 
Then Atossa re-enters, in mourning array, and, joined 
by the Chorus, invokes, with sacrifices and libations, the 
ghost of Darius, which appears, and, after being told 
what has happened, foretells the defeat of the Persian 
land-force (left behind in Greece) at Platea, this defeat 
and the other disasters being, he says,— 


“Just meed of insolence and godless thoughts,” 


because Xerxes has not spared the statues and shrines 
of the gads. He then points the moral, as follows :— 


“Yea, and to children’s children, heaps of slain, 

Voiceless, shall record bear to eyes of men 

‘That thoughts too lofty suit not mortal man. 

For, bursting into blossom, Insolence 

Its harvest-ear, Delusion, ripeneth, 

And reaps most tearful crop. Beholding, then, 

Such the requital of these impious deeds, 

Remember Athens, Hellas,—and let none, 

Disdaining present fortune, lusting still 

For other, squander great prosperity, 

For Zeus, chastiser of o’erweening thoughts, 

Is aye at hand, an auditor severe.” 
The ghost then returns to Hades, after directing Atossa 
to take fresh raiment to her son, that he may not appear 
before his people in the rags into which, in his grief, 
he has torn his royal robes, and to 


‘Soothe him with kindly words for [he continues] well I wot 
Thy voice alone will he endure to hear.” 


After more lamentations, Atossa leaves the stage to 
fulfil these commands. Then, when the Chorus has sung 
another hymn, Xerxes enters (arrayed in the garments 
provided by his mother), and, with laments from him 
and the Chorus, the play ends. 

Such is the bare outline of this unique drama, but 
I feel that I have not given you the faintest conception 
of its greatness. I fear, too, that I may have conveyed 
the idea that the poet has merely used his genius to 
express a vulgar exultation in a military success; that 
he even made his audience rejoice in the sufferings of 
their enemies. No impression could be falser. Of 
course the memory of our great deliverance could not 
but be joyful to us, but—as to glorying in the sufferings 
of the Persians! Why, I am not ashamed to say that 
I wept over the enumeration of the fallen chiefs and over 
various passages in the lamentations of the Chorus. 
You see, as the action takes place at Susa, one seemed 
to view things from the Persian standpoint. One en- 
tered into the anxiety and grief of those elders. So, one 
felt, might Nestor have sorrowed, had he been left at 
home while the Greeks went to Troy, and had they re- 
turned vanquished. Atossa, too—one had heard many 
evil stories of her; but one forgot them all as she walked 
on to the stage. One saw only the high-spirited queen, 
the widow of a great king, the mother who loves her son, 
despite his folly. Even for Xerxes himself one feels pity, 
and, as to Darius, his greatness seems to pervade the 
whole drama. For myself, I feel as if A’schylus had 
broken down a partition between Greeks and Barbari- 
ans, and shown us the bonds of a common humanity 
linking us with those of an alien tongue. 

Besides, there is a solemnity in the play that rebukes 
all meaner feelings. Some say that Aschylus utters 
daring things about the gods. Iknow not. I only know 
that, to me, he seems ever to live in the presence of the 
Divine. While watching his plays, I always feel as if 
a veil were drawn back, and I saw the laws of the right- 
eous Fate working themselves out. In none of his works 
have I felt this so strongly as in the one I have described. 
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We see, not the mere triumph of one armament over 
another, not even the victory of the gods of Hellas over 
the gods of the Barbarians, still less a mere arbitrary 
decree of a despotic Zeus,—we see that the world is 
governed by moral laws; that folly, arrogance, and pre- 
sumption bring forth disaster as naturally as a tree yields 
its proper fruit; and that just as necessarily liberty is 
to a nation as a tower of strength, so a small force of 
free men can overpower a vast host of slaves. I par- 
ticularly admired the stress the poet laid on this latter 
point. Athene keep her city from ever being an oppressor, 
or putting anything, even valor itself, far less lust of 
territory or wealth or dominion, before the love of free- 
dom! 

I have said enough to show you that the choice of a 
contemporary event as a subject in no way lowers the 
dignity of the drama. On the contrary, such a choice, 
when the poet treats his theme in the spirit of A{schylus, 
makes us think more worthily of our own time by show- 
ing that the same laws are working themselves out in 
our history as in the lives of the Atridz or the fortunes of 
the house of Gidipus; that the Heroic Age did not cease 
with the reign of Theseus or the Trojan War, but that 
it may be always; that it rests with us to perpetuate it. 
For Hesiod is wrong: the gods never left the earth, the 
Divine is ever with us. 

I made some remarks similar to those I have written 
down when discussing ‘‘The Persians” with my friend, 
Aristodemus of Argos, who has been on a visit to me, 
and who was of course with me in the theatre. 

““Ay,”’ he responded, ‘‘it is a noble play. And surely 
it is a noble people that welcomes such a presentation 
of the enemies who, only seven years ago, attempted 
to rob them of their country and their much-prized free- 
dom; and they were noble judges who assigned the vic- 
tor’s crown to the man who did not pander to the worst, 
but appealed to the best, emotions of his countrymen.” 


The remainder of the manuscript is undecipherable. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


¢ 


The Present Mood of the Japanese. 


BY REV. CLAY MAC CAULEY. 


This excerpt from a letter just received from a cor- 
respondent in Japan gives an interesting insight into the 
mood with which the Japanese people have become 
engrossed. Few persons outside of Japan understand 
how intensely earnest, indeed how religiously devoted, 
the nation is in its present crisis. There is no boasting 
or bravado abroad there: rather does quiet consecration 
dominate. Considering everything, the struggle has 
resulted in the spiritual exaltation of the Japanese 
people. More welcome to them than the world’s ap- 
plause now is the just judgment of the nations. 

“This is a different Japan,’ says the writer of the 
letter. ‘‘One feels the difference in the very air. Under 
a most calm exterior all is patriotism and great excite- 
ment. In spite of the horrors of war and the loss to 
so many of their dear ones, the people have a proud and 
happy look that was never here since I came. They 
seem to have gone back to the days of Samurat and 
daimyo. Some of the soldiers have taken to the front 
the swords of their great-grandfathers. I know that 
you would enjoy being in Tokyo as never before.” 

The following items are interesting and suggestive: 
“‘T have seen many of the sick and wounded on the trains 
lately. You never saw a healthier looking lot of sick 
people. They were fat and looked as happy as possible, 
though minus legs and arms and eyes. They are most 
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wonderfully cared for, and do not have fever after their 
wounds as other people do. Some say that it is because 
they do not eat much¥meat. It has been learned that 
they get on better on their own rice diet than on meat 
rations. We are all anxious and cannot see the end, 
or know what that Baltic fleet will do.”’ 


The Mystery : a Reverie. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


What shall we say? Is evil partial good ? : 
Does God’s wide mantle cover all the sin, 
Perversions, malformations, hideous things, 

That creep and crawl and sting within life’s slough? 
No separate entity of evil there, 

Only God holding fast the difference, 

Only the ignorant, untutored soul 

Weltering within the slime, 

But working toward a conscious better? 

O God, how strange, impossible to think, 

Dazing to feel and spend the guess upon! 

If the great mantle spreads and spreads its weft 
Like to the azure veil of heaven’s high dome, 

But infinitely more, 

There’s no obtruding will where he is all; 

He meant it if he made the evil thing, 

And yet he made it not. 

It came from out the crudity of earth, 

The slag and waste of life, 

The bestial clingings of a lower self. 

50 we would solace the deep pang of doubt. 

But will he work it up in his good time, 

‘Take all the thrums, the rotten odds and ends, 
And weave ‘them into wholeness, 

Transform them in the mighty cleansing vat 

And make them white as snow? 

Are there no lost in God’s wide universe, 

No creature so debased and reprobate 

That shall not come at last to human guise, 

Yo sonship in the ineffable heritage ? 

O God, how great the thought 

O'erbrooding this dim scene and troubled sphere! 
For stand aligned Death, Sin, Disease, and Pain’s grim self, 
Though we would think them down, 

Dream the blest dream of nature perfected, 

AS steals the consolation and the hope 

Like some pure strain of heavenly melody, 

Amid the howls of beasts that rend and tear; 

And thus the great negation presses home, 

Nor will be set aside if God is one. 

At moments pales the mystery’s dark edge 
Trembles anon to light ineffable, 

Like to beetling clouds that hang upon the heights, 
Scowling to blackness, 

‘Pill the sun darts fire 

And Night’s rent minions 

Flee to the underworld, 

Or burn with awful splendor all the mists. 

So evil shall perchance disperse its hoards, 

And Earth be smitten through and through with God. 


“Ts the Bible in Danger?” 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


Some weeks ago, in the New York Herald, there was 
a Bible Symposium contributed by leading scholars 
and divines in the Protestant, Catholic, and liberal 
churches. The subject was whether the Bible was in 
danger from what is called the Higher Criticism. 

I noticed that those among the distinguished scholars 
and thinkers who are called conservative, of the old the- 
ology, took the view that the Higher Criticism did in- 
validate the Bible, destroy its sacred character, while 
the more liberal theologians maintained that the wise and 
sympathetic Higher Criticism strengthened the proof of 
the inspiration of the Bible and made it stand forth more 
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clearly as the ‘‘Book of Life’’ and the ‘‘Book of Immor- 
tality,’ the ‘‘Book of God.”’ ‘ 

In my judgment the conservative thinkers are right, 
and that, whether the criticism be made by the moderate 
Catholics, Loisy or Lagrange, the equally moderate 
Protestants, Smith, Driver, or Delitzsch, or by the more 
radical Kuenen, Wellhausen, or Cheyne, the result will 
be the same; the Bible will lose its divine and super- 
natural. character. 

It is the opinon of the orthodox liberal that, what- 
ever may be shredded away from the Bible, the infalli- 
ble words and godhood of Jesus will remain, It is their 
belief that Jesus, that consummate flower of a great 
spiritual race, cannot be explained by his parentage, his 
age, his race, his environment, his education, his genius, 
It is claimed by them that he was without human father, 
that he received nothing from the pure heart of his young 
Hebrew mother, nothing from the great prophets of his 
race, that his thoughts rose out of the infinitude of his 
own nature, and his spoken word could still the waves 
of the sea! 

These famous divines are willing to admit a mythical 
and legendary element in the Bible, that there are two 
accounts of Creation in Genesis, that the Red Sea did 
not divide by a miracle to allow a passage for the children 
of Israel, that the sun did not stand still at Ajalon. They 
admit that Isaiah did not write the book that bears his 
name, that David did not write the Psalms, that many 
things in the Bible are discredited by archeology, history, 
and science! 

But cannot they see that these criticisms lower the 
Bible from its lofty pedestal of supreme authority? Can 
not they see that to discredit as infallible the Old Testa 
ment is to discredit the New, and whatever militates 
against Malachi militates against Matthew? And can 
they not see that whatever takes away from the super 
natural character of the Bible takes away from the super- 
natural naturé of Jesus? 

In my early days, trained in the schools of Oberlin 
and Alleghany Colleges, I was taught the absolute in 
fallibility of the Bible—that its writers were simply the 
amanuenses of the Almighty, and therefore a mistake 
was impossible. I was taught that the sacred canon 
began and ended with Genesis and Revelation, and no 
word could be added or taken from it. 

And this is the only consistent position. Admit there 
are errors, mistakes, myths, legends, statements untrue 
to archeology, history, and science, as the friends of the 
Higher Criticism do, and the fabric of the miraculous 
falls down. And, when the miraculous is taken from 
the Bible, Jesus, with all his unparalleled spiritual genius, 
is seen to be a human being, the son of Joseph and Mary! 

But there is still another inconsistency in the friends 
of the Higher Criticism who cling to a miraculous Chris- 
tianity: they ascribe all that is best and highest in mod- 
ern civilization to the words and influence of Jesus. 

But, before Jesus, were there not Socrates and Plato, 
if one can separate into twain those great double stars 
of Greece? And the Indian Buddha and the Chinese 
Confucius,—have they not been distinct spiritual forces 
in the world? And, in our own time, who with any real 
vision can deny that our own Emerson has been a new, 
distinct spiritual force in the life of the American people ? 

Now few things pain me more than to hear men speak 
flippantly of the Bible. Its great sentences roll through 
my soul like waves. ‘The pure, simple, yet lofty thought 
of the Sermon on the Mount and the thirteenth chapter 
of 1 Corinthians, where the Bible rises to the high-water 
mark of inspiration, will never pass away. When I pray, 
yearn, weep, aspire, I unconsciously use the words of 
that greatest Book. Man is a religious being, and what 
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is religion but the passion for the perfect. Something 
within us. makes us seek the better, the higher, the holier 
life. And this soul-hunger the Bible feeds as no other 
book. ‘ 

But shall we say that the canon of inspiration is closed ? 
Who can affirm that there may not appear one like 
Jesus, but of clearer vision, of wider horizons of thought, 
who shall tell us more of that great Unknown Power 


which makes for righteousness ? 

The gifted astronomer, Camille Flammarion, suggests 
that one of the star-palaces which glitters above us may 
be the resplendent home of our dear ones who have gone 
from us! Who can tell but the time may come when we 
may have messages from the inhabitants of the planets 
as real as those which come upon the Atlantic cable from 
across the ocean? Perhaps the time may come when 
some one shall appear who shall prove to us that death 
is nota cul de sac, who shall write a new chapter in the 
Book of Immortality! 

JamEstTown, N.Y. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Still, Small Voice. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. 


And after the fire a still small voice.—1 KINGS xix. 12. 


It is a dark moment in Elijah’s life. He is surrounded 
by dark, foreboding clouds, and so impenetrable are 
they that no gleam of inspiration steals through, and 
pessimism seems the proper philosophy. Under the 
kindly shelter of a juniper bush on the Arabian penin- 
sula he chews the cud of pessimism with Schopenhauer, 
Omar Khayyam, and the rest. And, forsooth, there 
is much justification for such a mood in Elijah’s plight. 
Jezebel would destroy both the religion of Yahweh 
and his own life. He fled the country. And now he 
wishes to be gathered unto his fathers, and the once 
heroic prophet desires the sweet peace of the grave. 
Near by is Horeb, the mountain of God, the mount of 
vision. He knows it well, and its hallowed associations 
with Moses, the law-giver, makes his soul quiver. He 
will ascend it, and perchance the gloom of the valley 
will disappear like the morning dew at sun-up. He is 
now at the summit. 
asunder, but there is no vision. An earthquake shook 
old Sinai, but the face of God is hidden, and lightnings 
and volcanic eruptions bring no message of uplift to the 
discouraged prophet. There are moments when the 
awful and sublime in nature are repellent. Toward 
evening, let us fancy, as the sun was westering in Oriental 
glory, a gentle breeze sends a ripple among. the leaves 
and strikes Elijah’s heated brow and bears him also 
a gracious message of inspiration. It was a still, small 
voice, but he heard it. In his heroic moments, when 
life flowed to full measure, his temerity was equal to 
anything. He could catch with laughter the inspira- 
tion of the storm; but a baffled, discouraged soul is 
attuned simply to a gentle breeze, a still, small voice. 

Centuries have rolled on since, and at the fulness of 
these times we have come upon the preserves of Doubt- 
ing Castle, and as ever our life of sin and sorrow and 
experience is full of the most perplexing and discourag- 
ing problems. But, whenever it falls to our lot to be 
cast down, the way of inspiration, Elijah’s way, is open. 
We.also may listen to the still, small voice: we have 
access to that power which will 


“Shake the midriff of despair with Jaughter,”’ 
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The winds tore the mountains. 
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The therapeutic for the ills that flesh is heir to is in 
the universal Spirit. Divinity is the curative for finite 
beings. It is God’s voice that inspires: it is the sense 
of oneness with the power which makes for righteousness 
which bids us take heart and begin again. ‘This is the 
experience of our race. Elijah felt it and was inspired 
in Arabia twenty-seven centuries ago. Wordsworth had 
a similar experience near Tintern Abbey a century since, 
when, on the banks of the sylvan Wye, he attained 


“That blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened. 


“And I have felt F 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts.” 


This inspiration is still at the heart of things. 

We have outlived the stage in human experience and 
feeling when the kingdom of the spirit was separate 
from the world of matter. ‘Then spirit was life, matter 
lifeless. There was much talk of animate and inani- 
mate things. God was an absentee from his world. 
It was said by them of old time: ‘‘The earth was with- 
out form, and void; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.’’ And, even when form and beauty 
were attained, the Great Spirit simply moved over the 
exterior of things. 

As men looked deeper, transcendence gave place to 
immanence. ‘The exterior God became an interior power. 
The spirit that moved on the face of the deep became 
the residing force of the deep itself. By this grand 
sweep of thought and experience every atom of mat- 
ter became the residing place of God. Matter is no 
longer dead, but is instinct with divinity. The whole 
universe of matter is the garment of the invisible 
Father. 

This truth developed by slow gradations. God was 
a solitary being, dwelling in awful majesty upon the 
circle of the heavens. Such was Isaiah’s vision. But, 
when the storm and stress of human life demanded 
his presence, he made special visits to earth. Much of 
our thinking is tinged with this phase. ‘Then special 
localities were supposed to be the resort of the Spirit, 
places where he was wont to meet those who came to 
worship him. Again, special persons were supposed 
to be the incarnations of the Great Spirit, and these 
depositaries alone could make the presence felt for us. 
Now we know the earth is full of God’s presence. His 
indwelling is in stars and planets, in atoms and mole- 
cules. Every particle of matter, however small, is a 
temple of the Most High. 

To avail ourselves of the inspiration of the Spirit 
we must ‘penetrate beneath the surface of things. The 
‘Declaration of Independence,’ a document precious 
in American history, may be deciphered from different 
view-points. A superficial perception sees a piece of 
paper written over. ‘The intellect grasps certain great 
ideas; all men were created equal; all have been endowed 
by the Creator with certain inalienable rights such as 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The his- 
toric sense detects in it the whole character and civiliza- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon race. The people who demanded 
the Magna Charta from John will take no less than civil 
liberty from George III. The development of consti- 
tutional government and every civil right won for cen- 
turies is reflected here. The prophetic eye sees the 
religious instinct and training of the Christian in it, 
the decalogue of Moses and the ethical teachings of the 
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Master. In fine, from various angles of vision we may 
see here the great emotions which stirred, the hopes and 
ideals which moved, the Anglo-Saxon race, as well as 
its culture and civilization. 

Similarly, sense-perception sees in the world around 
us hills, and valleys, trees and flowers, land stretches 
and sea reaches, and so much of beauty and inspiration; 
but the higher faculties may penetrate deeper. To them 
the whole universe, the furniture of earth and the choir 
of heaven, is simply the handwriting of God. ‘The eter- 
nal yerities reveal themselves in it. ‘‘The invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead.’’ Through the 
visible we detect uniformity of law rounding a planet 
and a tear, binding a molecule and Orion, the striving 
of life after the higher type in man, the slow and plan- 
ful evolution during the dizzy eons of time, the benefi- 
cence and co-operation of all things for good, the beauty 
of holiness, the power not ourselves working for righte- 
ousness in multitudinous ways, and much else, indeed, 
if we care to look. 

Such an insight may be readily converted into in- 
spiration. Many a sublime passage of poetry falling 
upon a bucolic mind fails to inspire because there is a 
lack of insight. Another soul might be thrilled through 
and through. A dull ear misses the still, small voice. 
An Alpine peasant frequently sees no sublimity in his 
Alps. An art school is an asylum of the blind. We must 
constantly train ourselves to read divinity in the uni- 
verse, which surely is the most inspired page. 

We can communicate with the Spirit in so-called 
unconscious matter. God sleeps in the mineral. Dur- 
ing a dark winter night in my photographic room, a 
solution of alum was left. In some mysterious fashion 
millions of small atoms were marshalled in military 
fashion until they formed beautiful crystals. When 
I discovered this, I was touched with the most profound 
and reverent emotion. Linnzeus bowed his head at 
the blossoming of his jonquil, for he saw the glory of 
God pass by. Bryant goes into the primeval forest 
and finds the fresh, moist ground instinct with God. 
Wordsworth felt that 


“The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Such emotions surely afford the highest inspiration. 

We may catch the same thing in conscious life. God 
wakes to consciousness in the animal. What a mar- 
vellous thing is instinct! The animal does by instinct 
that which baffles reason. What invisible force impels 
the bird to build his nest ready for the unborn nest- 
lings? What leads the robin away from us at winter- 
tide? What enables the honey bee to solve a great 
mathematical problem in the economy of its cell? In- 
stinct we say. Very true. We are simply cheating 
ourselves. We have only given the deep mystery a 
name. It will still remain a mystery when I say it is 
the spirit of God working through the unconscious 
activity of animal life. The whole realm of instinct 
is a constant inspiration. 

But the greatest inspiration is afforded us in self- 
conscious life,—the life that you and I are. We started 
our earthly career at low ebb. Consciousness gradually 
dawned. Not yet, however, did we suspect the pres- 
ence of a self. The realization finally came, ushered 
in, peradventure, with storm and stress. The mantle 
of childhood dropped, and we stood in the awful pres- 
ence of a self-conscious soul. The sense of a self rushed 
in. Our individuality overwhelmed us: there was some- 
thing we could call ‘‘I.”” What a world of new possi- 
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bilities! What revelations of thought and experience! 
Tennyson very admirably describes this transition :— 


“The baby new to earth and_sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that ‘this is I’: 


“But as he grows he gathers much 
And learns the use of ‘I,’ and ‘me,’ 
And finds ‘I am not what I see, 

And other than the things I touch.’ 


‘So rounds he to a separate mind 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As through the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined.”’ 


Then we can say with Browning’s Pauline :— 


“T am made up of an intensest life, 
Of a most clear idea of consciousness 
Of self, distinct from all its qualities, 
From all affections, passions, feelings, powers; 
And thus far it exists, if tracked, in all: 
But linked in me to self-supremacy, 
Existing as a centre to all things, 
Most potent to create and rule and call 
Upon all things to minister to it; 
And to a principle of restlessness 

Which would be all, have, see, know, taste, feel, all—this is myself.’’ 


And what a tremendous chasm there is between this 
feeling of a self and any stage anterior to it! Shelley 
has sung beautifully to the skylark. He watched him 
in his spiral ascent to heaven, disappearing in the blue, 
and, like an unknown poet, sending his song into the 
world. ‘The poet compares him to a high-born maiden, 
soothing her love-sick soul with song in a palace tower. 
Then Shelley looks into his own soul and feels the great 
disparity between himself and the lark :— 


“We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not. 


“Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
1 know not how thy joy we ever should come near.”’ 


Burns sings in the same strain to the field mouse — 


«Still thou are blest compar’d wi’ me! 
‘The present only toucheth thee: 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 

On prospects drear! 
An’ forward, though I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear!” 


Now it is in this isolated individuality of ours, this 
being that looks before and after, that we shall hear the 
still, small voice most persistently and clearly. The 
human soul is the Holy of Holies of God’s presence. 
Here we shall find an inlet for the surgings of the Infi- 
nite. We should communicate with the God of nature, 
and doubtless, like Elijah, we shall not fail of that in- 
spiration which comes through such communion; but 
let us not fail to commune with the Holy Presence in 
immortal souls. The great force of inspiration is not 
far to seek. Each soul contains the potencies which 
will enable us to reach the heights where we may find 
repose. 

In this self-conscious soul the thought of God is whis- 
pered ; and 

“Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.” 


And we feel 
“A need, a trust, a yearning after God.” 


There are also whisperings of immortality. Our im- 
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agination protrudes us beyond the silence of the grave. 
There come to us experiences when all seems lost. We 
look at a painting. The daggers of Cassius and Casca 
and Brutus have done their worst. There lie the ruins 
of imperial Cesar. Is this all that is left of him? Or, 
again, I stand in the presence of a dead friend whose 
kindly eye of recognition once met mine, the grasp 
of whose hand, the pulse of whose heart I felt; but now 
there is painful silence. Is this the only result? And 
frequently we hastert to the time of our own departure, 
and all seems dark in the valley of the shadow. ‘Then 
the still, small voice of the eternal inspires us, and we 
cry out with the poet,— 
**() joy that in our embers 
Is something that doth live.” 


Then there come whisperings of ideals, and we feel 
within us, as Pauline did, a principle of restlessness. 
If has been well said that only two beings can say, ‘‘I 
am that I am,’’—God and the brute. Man cannot say 
this. Ought is the peculiar human verb. There is 
something that allures us to greater achievement. We 
are not what we hope to be. There is a wanderer in 
the soul. This instinct on its nobler side is a divine 
possession. It keeps the student at his books; it 
drives the discoverer amain; it allures the scientist and 
philosopher to discover the secrets of nature; it in- 
spires the prophet to strive for the principles of 
righteousness; it is responsible for art, knowledge, 
civilization, and illumines the darkest moments of 
drudgery. 

Now it is in relation to our ideals that we need inspira- 


tion most. Let me present two or three practical con- 
siderations, whisperings, I think, of the spirit within 
us. 


We need keep a stout heart in the failure to realize 
our ideals. Our ideals are constantly enlarging with 
our growing experience. Browning makes Paracelsus’s 
life more between aspiration and attainment. Para- 
celsus aspires, then attains; but he keeps on aspiring 
and attaining alternately throughout life. This is 
true of every human being. So, when the juniper-bush 
experience comes to us, let us listen to the voice of new 
ideals. The soul is ever young. ‘There are still prob- 
lems to be solved, still attainments to be realized. 
Nature ‘never finds her mission stale and flat. After 
the blight and death of winter she is ever ready to don 
the garments of spring. This is the only proper atti- 
tude for an immortal soul. We went into the woods 
last spring: let us go again next spring. Each day has 
a new revelation: each experience is a sacred Bible. Our 
life is full of unknown quantities awaiting to be inter- 
preted in the terms of known experience. 

Oftentimes we pursue ideals pertaining to the phe- 
nomenal phase of life, and mistakenly think, when these 
fail us, there is no deeper reality in life. Wealth is an 
ideal which many set before them, and it may be a very 
worthy ideal; but at best it pertains to the externalities. 
M. Jourdain, in Moliére’s play, came suddenly upon riches, 
and thought he had the means to make a gentleman of 
himself. Teachers of music, dancing, and fencing were 
duly hired. As we watch ‘the process, our sympathy 
and humor are evoked. The man had not the first 
quality of a gentleman. ‘This is a soul quality. Knowl- 
edge, culture, character are the supreme ideals of a human 
soul. Wealth cannot spoil these, poverty cannot. di- 
minish their value. Wealth and all exterior things may 
be lacking, they may bring sad calamities into our life; 
but all is not lost, though they be lost. If we, there- 
fore, seek first the kingdom of reality, the exterior and 
ephemeral will have little to do to discourage us. This 
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small, still voice, over and over again, calls us back 
to reality. 

It bids us also protrude into the dark recesses the 
most exalted moments of our life. There are mountains 
of transfiguration in each soul’s experience. The vision 
we catch on the mountain-top should inspire our work 
in the valley where the sterner realities of life face us. 
There are poetic moments in our life when we catch a 
view of the paradise regained. Let the song of the 
morning cheer us during the night watches. Let the 
glory of Israél cheer us in our captivity and prevent us 
from hanging our harps upon the willows. We surely 
have a right to interpret life in the terms of its most 
exalted moments and draw our inspiration therefrom. 

Finally, we need constant faith in God. This faith 
can be stated in terms of reconciliation,—a faith which, 
despite the out-of-jointness of things, will reconcile 
us to ourselves, the world, and to God. Such a faith 
elicits our unstinted admiration when we witness its 
effects. A loss. comes through .the dispensation of 
death. Whom do we consider the nobler person? He 
who raves about God’s providence : ? He who disarranges 
his life and gives up the noble struggle of existence 
because some dear one is gone beyond the veil? Not 
by any means. ‘The nobler soul is he who, despite the 
racking experiences, takes up the scattered threads and 
continues heroically to weave life’s web. The his- 
torian Curtius at the grave of his great master, in the 
very agony of sorrow vowing to carry forward the 
master’s work,—this is the type that fascinates us. 
When the financial crash comes, the nobler soul is he 
who makes a stepping-stone of calamity to a life of 
nobler achievement. ‘This is what we mean by faith 
in God,—a faith which ennobles through sorrow because 
it retains the great ideals, which enables us to feel that 


the power back of the phenomena of life is reasonable, 


to feel that back of law and force is something we can 
define in terms of fatherhood, to keep also our faith in 
man despite the Ahabs and Jezebels who might cross 
our path, to keep our faith in ourselves as immortal 
souls, and in all the vicissitudes of life not to become 
discouraged and baffled and cast down. The night is 
always darkest before dawn. ‘The truism about the 
silver lining is a deep reality. If our philosophy gets 
out of joint, the trouble, let us be well assured, is with 
the philosophy and not with the universe. Indeed, after 
the questionings of our philosophy, in the great world 
stream of our experience, in perplexity and sorrow, it 
will pay us to listen to the still, small voice, most potent 
within us, of 


“That God, whichever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Here is my work to do, to worry over... . ‘‘My work,” 
I say. But, if I can know that it is not my work, but 
God’s, should I not cast away my restlessness, even while 
I worked on more faithfully and untiringly than ever ?— 


Phillips Brooks. 
a 


Yes, things are hard sometimes. And we must live 
on and bear God’s will. Because he makes a plan for 
us, and there will be always something coming, we can- 
not tell, day by day, what may be, only he never forgets 
us or leaves anything out.—Mrs. A. D. T, Whitney. 


——_ 
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Great occasions do not make heroes or cowards: they 
simply unveil them to the eyes of men. Silently and 
imperceptibly, as we wake or sleep, we grow and wax 
strong, we grow and wax weak; and at last some crisis 
shows us what we have become.—Canon Westcott. 


2 


Little self-denials, little honesties, little passing words 
of sympathy, little nameless acts of kindness, little si- 
lent victories over favorite temptations,—these are 
the silent threads of gold which, when woven together, 
gleam out so brightly in the pattern of life that God 
approves.—Canon I arrar. 


Good News. 


GONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Two Worlds. 


God’s world is bathed in beauty, 
God’s world is steeped in light; 
It is the self-same glory 
That makes the day so bright, 
Which thrills the earth with music, 
Or hangs the stars in night. 


Hid in earth’s mines of silver, 
Floating on clouds above,— 

Bringing in autumn’s tempest, 
Murmured by every dove,— 

One thought fills God’s creation; 
His own great name of Love! 


—Adelaide Procter. 


The Larger Sunday-school. 


I asked in this column a few weeks ago for any record 
of any special instruction which had been attempted in 
a Sunday-school or in a week-day school as to any special 
sin. 

In reply I have received one very interesting letter 
which shows what can be done. 

It is nearly fifty years since I received a somewhat 
similar account from an accomplished Sunday-school 
teacher in a New England town, who had introduced 
into the oldest class of the Sunday- school the subject of 
prompting in schools. It was discussed among the young 
men and young women for several Sundays. At the end 
of that time prompting was abandoned by common 
accord of the highest classin the high school. ‘There are 
readers of these lines, I think, who will remember the 
circumstances of this discussion. I should like to know 
whether prompting has ever been resumed in that par- 
ticular school. 

The Sunday-school which is spoken of in the following 
letter is in a spirited New England town which evidently 
has at least one good teacher. The class is composed of 
boys and young men, with one or more visitors from a 
distance. The writer says :— 

“T grew more and more interested in the needs of the 
different individuals and felt much dissatisfaction with 
the lesson study so far back in Old Testament times 
that it did not easily apply. One week there came to 
my notice a happening that befell one of the class under 

strong temptation, and on Sunday we discussed for ten 
minutes the particular sin and effect. I was astonished 
at the marked attention and yet a little doubtful of re- 
sults. On Thursday the young man aimed at came and 
said, ‘I did not do it this week.’’ And on Saturday one 
of the strangers said : ‘Talk to me to-morrow, I need it.’ 
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“In the six months past the class has grown to three 
times its original numbers wholly by the members’ 
endeavors. We are studying ‘Life and Teachings of 
Jesus Christ,’ and each Sunday we have a ten minutes’ talk 
and discussion on some special need of the week. Topics 
have been: Cutting Flag Ropes, Breaking Windows, 
Sunday Card Playing, Stealing Fruit, Abusing a Horse, 
Helping Others to Drink, The Younger Fellow, etc. 
Fach has fitted some of our needs, and no offence has 
been taken. On the contrary, gratitude has been ex- 
pressed by members of the class, their parents, employ- 
ers, and citizens.” 

A little after the Lyman School was opened at West- 
boro, half a century ago, I inquired of the chaplain about 
the Sunday studies of the boys who were sent there to 
be “‘reformed.’”’ He showed me with some spirit the 
list of subjects he had prepared for a five years’ course. 
He had begun gallantly with chaos and the firmament 
and the seven days; and in a year and three months 
he and the boys had advanced on Sundays to the his- 
tory of the ‘‘plague of flies in Egypt.’’ Those of the 
boys who lived for two years more would come out on 
the Sermon on the Mount, but not till then. 

The sorrow of such stb-divisions of Sunday subjects 
has remained in my memory ever since. It colors what 
I say when there is a discussion in our own teachers’ 
meetings as to the subjects which classes are to 
pursue. 

I tried to sum up what my practical opinion is in the 
following letter which I wrote to an accomplished super- 
intendent of education. 

We ought to be able to interest the children in the 
Sunday-school as being something broader and larger 
and therefore better than the mere intellectual work of 
the day school. But it seems to me that people are too 
apt to speak and think contemptuously of the Sunday- 
school as if it were only a sort of accidental appendage 
to other education. 

Our Mr. Mayo, who is an authority, used to say: ‘Be 
absolutely sure of your teachers. If you have but one 
first-rate teacher, put your whole Sunday-school into his 
class. If you have two, have two classes. If you have 
ten, have ten classes. But never intrust with the care 
of even four or five children a person whom you would 
not intrust with the care of the whole.’’ This is perhaps 
an exaggeration of his remark, but it looks in the direc- 
tion in which I look. 

In the same way consider everything in which the good 
xod has a hand as a suitable subject for Sunday-school 
instruction. I never had better classes for the religious 
and moral life of the children engaged than the classes I 
have had in chemistry, in geology, and especially in botany. 
Try from the beginning to give the Sunday-school chil 
dren a feeling that you are bringing them into the charge 
of the greatest and best people. I am not above using 
the prestige which social standing gives. For twenty 
years I had as a superintendent of my Sunday -school 
the first banker in Boston, the head of the commercial 
interests of Boston. In fact he was a devout, unselfish, 
consecrated man; and, if nobody had ever heard his 
name, he would have been probably the best superin- 
tendent I could have chosen. But boys and girls, some 
of them little boys and girls, were undoubtedly affected 
by the fact that the first man in Boston was the first 
man in their Sunday-school, and I was not ashamed to 
use this prestige precisely as the writer of the book of 
Acts says with some pride, ‘‘Dionysius the Areopagite.” 

This subject of the extension of Sunday-school educa 
tion ought to occupy an important part in the meeting 
of the Religious Education Society to be held in Boston 
in February, YDWARD E, HALE, 
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Literature. 


New Tables of Stone.* 


There are two classes of people who 
ought to buy and read this book,— 
first, those to whom it is dedicated, “the 
friends who have called for and caused 
this publication” ; 
are interested in a _ rational, reverent, 
wholesome appreciation and _ interpreta- 
tion of this present life, of the world in 
which we live, and the many wonders of 
creation which surround In fifteen 
chapters, most of them suggested by theo- 
logical topics or phrases, human life is dis- 
cussed as it runs along in the channels of the 
daily activity, surrounded on every side by 
the magical, mystical, and miraculous pro- 
ductions of nature and the divine wisdom. 
No curious reader need seek in these pages 
for any authoritative declaration concerning 
the secret purposes of the Almighty, for our 
author claims no right to proclaim or to inter- 
pret the oraclesofGod. With a cheerful faith 
he takes life as he finds it. He spends his 
time looking for the wonders of creation, and 
through them looks to the origin and wis- 
dom and power out of which they came. 


us. 


Without insisting upon supernatural sanc- | 
tions, he lays hold upon eternal realities | 
with a firm grasp and with a confidence | 


which no mortalill or evilcandestroy. Some 
of these attractive papers have in whole or 
in part been heard at our National Confer- 


ence and elsewhere, and will now be eagerly | 


read by those who heard them with delight, 
and in the reading will carry along the con- 
sciousness of the writer’s voice and person- 
ality. Mr. Simmons has made progress un- 
ceasingly toward the heart of the subjects 
which he has treated for many years. Less 
and less his attention is attracted by the 
burrs, husks, and other protective devices 
of an evolving providence, which have done 
their part and passed away. Throwing 
away the husk, he does not throw away the 
kernel. He says: “Devil has only dropped 
its initial, and evil still remains. Satan has 


lost his personality, but still survives and | 


tempts men as he did Jesus in the story.” 
His conviction is absolute that through all 
the changing phenomena of good and evil 
a divine order is coming to revelation, and 
that ‘‘the creative love which produced these 


loves of ours will continue its providences for 
That the absolute independence of | 
thought and attitude always claimed for him- | 
self by Mr. Simmons is not inconsistent with | 


them.” 


thoroughgoing appreciation of that which was 
and is good in the creeds of Christendom is 
shown by such a paragraph as the follow- 
ing, which is one of many which might be 
quoted: “Reading Jesus’ story rationally, 
and seeing, through all its distortions, his 
spirit of peace, forgiveness, and love, we can 
indeed crown him as a Messiah, a man di- 
vinely anointed for the salvation of many. 
Using that other title, too, in a higher sense 
than the Church has given it,—using it in 
the same sense which he gave it,—we must 
pronounce him pre-eminently a ‘son of God.’ 


*New Tasies or STONE, AND OrHerR Essays. 
Henry M. Simmons, 
fr.50. 


By 
Boston: James H. West Company. 


second, all others who | 
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And, using the thought given by the highest 
philosophy,--and by the apostle’s affirma- 
tion that, ‘if we love one another, God dwell- 
eth in us,’—we shall conclude that Jesus was 
indeed divine, and that he taught how all 
men may become so.” 


THE PLacE oF My DESIRE, AND ‘YTHER 
Poems. By Edith Colby Banfield. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.—Miss 
| Banfield was the niece of Helen Hunt Jack- 
|son. She was graduated from Vassar Col- 
‘lege in 1892. A large part of her life was 
spent in the old home at Wolfeboro, on the 
shore of Lake Winnepesaukee; but three 
years before her death her home was in 
Colorado Springs, where she died suddenly 
March 30, 1903. She shared the deep poetic 
feeling and the ability for poetic expression 
of her aunt, and many of the poems here 
come with a freshness and a grace that adds 
| poignancy to the regret for the early death 
of one thus gifted. ~The last poem especially 
recalls one of Helen Hunt’s. It is a word 
to the worn-out body, no longer comrade of 
the eager spirit, and begins 


“Then lie thou here, thou body of mine, 
If so thou must. 
My spirit thou canst not confine, 
In thy poor dust.” 


For the most part the poems are inspired 
with an intimate sense of companionship 
with the great poets and the varying moods 
|of nature, and by a tender dependence on 


human affection. Many of the poems are 
|sonnets, and of this form she wrote, ‘““The 


| sonnet shall be a little harp to me, and I’ll 
| pluck music from its golden strings.’ De- 
“spite her appreciation of the past with its 
| rich store of thought and beauty, she found 
| loveliness in “the dear present with its glad 
|near view of life’s most common things,’’ 
|and found sweet the very dust and grass 
| blades at her feet. Some of the children’s 
| poems we hope to copy later in the Register; 
| but, as indications of her usual quality, here 


are two of the shortest :— 


I wrote in tears, in scalding tears, 
A blithesome little roundelay, 
And sent it in its lightsome way. 
Ah me, I wonder if it cheers, 

Or whether in its measure gay 
Some finer ears 
Detect the beat of falling tears! 


O spendthrift years, when without ruth 
We squandered all the gold of youth, 
And cast our coin to wind and rain, 

In our impoverishment how we 

Look back upon that liberty, 

And cry for one young hour again! 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE REV. E. J. 
PECK AMONG THE Eskimos. By Rev. Arthur 
Lewis, M.A. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son.—This is one of those kindling mission- 
ary biographies that fill us all with a new 
|reverence for the Christ-like consecration 
that makes many a man leave all and follow 
the call of service to farthest fields. For 


_|twenty-eight years Mr. Peck has been en- 


. during the incredible hardships of life among 
the Eskimos on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
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much of the time alone, sometimes with wife 
and children, sometimes with other helpers. 
What a story is told by these notices in his 
diary: ‘‘Bread was frozen quite hard, so I 
had to chop off pieces, and altogether I 
made but a poor meal.’’ But the next day 
“T had a more satisfactory meal than that 
of previous day, experience having taught 
me a lesson. The frozen bread I wrapped 
in a towel and took to bed with me the pre- 
vious night, and through the heat generated 
in my fur bag it was quite thawed by the 
morning.”” ‘Toward the end of May he 
writes: ‘The weather is now, I am thankful 
to say, getting warmer, and I slept quite 
comfortably last night in my tent. The 
bread in my box ts also beginning to thaw, so 
there 1s much to be thankful for.” ‘Through 
such privations Mr. Peck has striven faith- 
fully to make the Eskimos, among the least 
developed religiously of all peoples, into 
Christians of the-Church of England pattern. 
Thus he describes his preaching: ‘I went 
over some of the foundation facts, such as 
the being and attributes of God, the power 
and goodness of God shown in his works, 
manifest to our very senses. I naturally 
passed on as soon as possible to man’s fallen 
estate, and the wonderful means provided 
for his recovery and safety through the all- 
sufficient work of Jesus and the sanctifying 
power of God the Holy Ghost. All this has 
to be taught little by little. These people 
cannot grasp or digest much at one time.” © 
Yet in the first six years there were 144 con- 
verts. One of the most lasting of Mr. 
Peck’s achievements is the translation of the 
gospels into the Eskimo dialect, and having 
large numbers printed in the Evans syllabic 
characters which he taught the natives to 
read. Allinall, a book which, without being 
literature, mightily stirs the heart. 


THE Duality oF THOUGHT AND LAN- 
GuAGE. By Emil Sutro. New York: The 
Physio-Psychic Society. $1.50.—This is the 
second volume of an exposition of the Dual- 
ity of Man’s Nature. ‘The first volume, Du- 
ality of Voice, published in 1899, announced 
the discovery that man has properly two 
voices, one coming through the trachea, the 
other through the cesophagus. This, asserts 
Mr. Sutro, is the ‘“‘greatest plysio-psycho- 
logical discovery ever made.’’ And indeed 
it must be, if, as he further asserts, ‘‘the de- 


| bated question between monism and dualism 


will here find its solution.” ‘This discovery 


}is here elaborated into a rather incoherent 


system. Words representing ‘‘ material’ 
things originate in the abdomen, and issue 
through the cesophagus, while words ex- 
pressive of “spiritual” things arise in the 
thorax and issue from the trachea. The 
diaphragm is in constant vibration from the 
““passage’’ of these words from one sphere 
to another. Mr. Sutro can even locate cer- 
tain words in the various abdominal organs 
in which they originate. We even learn that 
the impression of the word representing a 
flower ‘“‘is made on the glands of the right 
side of the thigh,”’ while all words pertaining 
to a house and its contents arise in the liver, 
and those relating to wearing apparel in the 
pancreas, As for the religious hearings of 
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this vocal dualism, Mr. Sutro denies the ex- 
istence of any God or divine principle, and 
would put in its place ‘‘the divine mission 
of man, the God-man, God in man.’’ When 
this view is accepted, “man will honor man 
for his high and good qualities, wherever he 
lives, whatever he does, whatever he thinks, 
and from whatever race and people he may 
be. A higher religion we do not know and 
will never learn.”’” A large part of the book 
is devoted to polemic against critics of Mr. 
Sutro’s earlier work, and there is a very 
curious and interesting comparison carried 
out between the German and English lan- 
guages. Indeed, the most interesting chap- 
ter of the book is that on “German and 
American Ideals.” 


THE IDEA AND REALITY OF REVELATION: 
‘Typical ForMs oF CHRISTIANITY. By H. H. 
Wendt. London: Philip Green. 15s. 6d. net. 
Our English Unitarian brethren are culti- 
vating relations with the religious liberalism 
of the Continent, and the lectures of Dr. 
Wendt before the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association and Manchester College 
are a delightful fruit of such intercourse. 
It was a happy choice of Dr. Wendt to pre- 
sent the theme of Revelation, and the lecture 
illustrates a possible result of this interna- 
tional fraternity in the fructification of Uni- 
tarian thought by new points of view 
Wendt combines a severely honest and can- 
did science with devout loyalty to the es- 
sential religious fact. Such a discussion is 
sorely needed. Not long since an Episco- 
palian divine discussed in his sermon 
“Christ’s hypothesis, that he represented 
the cosmic energy on its fatherly side.” 
Not a word indicated that Jesus had pre- 
sented more than a hypothetical interpre- 
tation of a world scientifically known. The 
reviewer has had a Unitarian pastor whose 
prayers were beautiful communings of the 
human child with a heavenly Father, but 
whose sermons dealt wholly with reflective 
thought and seemed to preclude any intuitive 
access to the Divine Being. Surely one 
who has an intellectual faith in Divine 
Fatherhood must believe that a Father re- 
veals himself and that the human glow of 
intuitive faith is not a mere hazard of in- 
tellectual surmise. Every one who hungers 
for a confident and self-conscious faith and 
seeks to relate his faith to that which ex- 
alted Jesus to his historic place will be richly 
rewarded by this lecture of Wendt. It is 
written with the simplicity that comes of 
mature thought and accurate discrimina- 
tion. In the second lecture Dr. Wendt fur- 
nishes another proof that the scientific theol- 
ogy of our type is religiously productive. 
By its very critical analysis of historic re- 
ligion it inaugurates a new type of piety, | 
which is a resumption of the experience of 
Jesus himself. 


| 


Tue Lirr.e Boox or Lirg AFTER DEATH. 
By Gustav Theodor Fechner. Translated 
by Mary C. Wadsworth, with an Introduc- 
tion by William James. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.—Whoever falters in the faith 
of personal life after death clings, doubt- 


|cave man to John §S, Sargent is a long cir- 
cuit, but it is taken by one who is a master | 
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live again in minds made better by their 
presence.’ For Fechner the words of George 
Eliot are no poetic figure merely. For him 
they would describe not a substitute for 
personal immortality, but one real mani- 
festation of a surviving individuality. For 
him the communion of pure remembrance 
is communion with a real presence, whether 
the person remembered be Christ or one 
enshrined in fewer memories. But for 
Fechner the survival of the dead in the liv- 
ing is not all of life to come. ‘The self 
subsists unimpaired by the loss of the body 
and the finite understanding. It enters 
into a higher life of conscious relations 
with other souls, and the realm of that in- 
tercourse is the life of the Infinite Spirit. 
It is a marvel that, in a world so eager to 
believe, this book of Fechner has remained 
so long untranslated. Its distinctive value 
is in its attempt to make the mode and 
manner of the life beyond death conceiva- 
ble. “‘You ask as to the whether. I an- 
swer with the how. Faith does without 
the question whether, but, if asked, the one 
answer is through the how; and so long as 
the how does not stand fast the whether 
will not cease from troubling.’ The argu- 
ment is speculation, but it is the speculation 
of a man who, like Lotze, sought an idealist 
view of the world on the basis of exact nat- 
ural science. A brief but charming introduc- 
tion by William James enables the reader to 
see the relation of the theory to Fechner’s 
total view. It might be well to come to the 
little book prepared by reading Paulsen’s In- 
troduction to Philosophy, particularly pages 
232-243. The metaphysics of Paulsen is es- 
sentially the same as Fechner’s. 


THE STory OF ART THROUGHOUT THE 
Acrs. By S. Reinach. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2 net.—This work trans- 
lated from the French is practically an en- 
cyclopedia of art from the earliest days to 
the present time, with an ample bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter. Begin- 
ning with the earliest engraved bones found 


in the quaternary period, we have illustra- | 


tions of every kind and period of art. Neces- 
sarily in a book so small, containing so many 
subjects, the illustrations are reduced so 
much that they barely hint at the nature of 
the originals. They serve, however, with 
the lucid letter-press that accompanies them, 
to identify the works spoken of, and also to 
give some adequate idea of the nature of 
them. We have not only critical remarks 


| concerning the works of painters, sculptors, 
architects, and others, but also a running) 


account of the countries and times in which 
they appeared, and the intellectual ten- 
dencies which they represent. From the 


of interpretation and who writes with keen 


| OUR LorD’s MISSIONARY METHODS. 


|in this volume. 
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ress. He concludes his review with the fol- 
lowing words: “Far from believing that the 
social mission of art is at an end, or draw- 
ing near that end, I think it will play a 
greater part in the twentieth century than 
ever. And I think—or at least hope—that 
greater importance than ever will be attached 
to the study of art as a branch of education. 
This study is one that no civilized man, what- 
ever his profession, should ignore in these 
days. It is in this belief that I have pre- 
pared this brief survey of art throughout 
the ages, which I hope may serve the edu- 
catory purposes of art.’’ 


My SEARCH FOR TRUTH, AND WHAT I 
FouND. By J. Horton. London: Williams 
& Norgate.—Next in interest to a book set- 
ting forth new thought is a book setting 
forth old thought by one who has come to 
it at first hand. In the latter case as in the 
former there is the freshness of pioneer work. 
It is like a young lady of the city going for 
the first time to the country and seeing stone 
walls and butterecups, and—wonders of 
wonders!—a frog. To the country cousin 
these are no novelty, but he looks upon them 
with a new interest because of the surprise 
they awaken in another. This book wears 
the analogous charm, not of fresh truth, but 
of fresh discovery of it. The author was 
reared on a severer type of religious doctrine, 
which he accepted with docile mind until 
a great sorrow tested it. In his need he 
found it wanting, and was thus brought into 
an attitude of doubt and inquiry. If the 
faith he had been taught was not true, where 
was truth to be found? He determined on 
a resolute search forit. Leaving behind the 
commandments and doctrines of men, he 


| would follow the star in his brain whither- 


soever it might lead him. He read widely 
and to good purpose: he thought fearlessly 
and reverently. The result is embalmed 
It is interesting, it is whole- 
some, and it wears the charm of fresh vent- 
ure in the fields of thought. The freshness, 
however, is in the venture, not in the teach- ° 
ing. The theologian of more elastic views 
will find them reflected on every page. Our 
commonplaces are this author’s inspirations, 


'and this feature of the book it seems to us 
|should win for it a wide reading. Our 
| staples of thought lose much of their inter- 


est from long familiarity. Here we have a 
chance to contemplate them in the glory 
of original discovery. Reading the volume 


| is like looking through Adam’s eyes upon the 


flowers of Eden. In purely literary features 


|it is not faultless, but on every page we meet 


freshness and earnestness and candor and 


| 
| reverence. 


THE MAGNETISM OF CHRIST: A STUDY OF 
By Rev. 
John Smith, M.A., D.D. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son.—These twelve discourses 


appreciation of the uses of art and its yet ) are the Duff lectures on Evangelistic Theol- 


unfulfilled mission. 
tending to simplicity, but not toward real-| 
ism. Photography has made that impossi- | 
ble. He believes, however, that, 


released Edinburgh, and Aberdeen. 


He shows that art is| ogy for the session 1903-04. They were 


given before the theological students in the 
United Free Church Colleges at Glasgow, 
The aim of the 


from traditional limits, art, instructed and Duff lectureship (founded by Dr. Alexander 
less, with fervor to the thought of George | purified, will take a larger place than here- Duff in 1866) is to develop the distinctly 
Bliot’s chant of the choir invisible ‘who | tofore among the agencies of human prog-| evangelistic and missionary side of church 
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activity, so here Dr. Smith delineates the 
missionary methods of Jesus for the instruc- 
tion and stimulation of the young Scotch- 
men just entering upon their ministry. This 
aim his lectures must have served most ad- 
mirably, but to the average American theo- 
logical student the style and form of presen- 
tation will seem somewhat ponderous and 
scholastic. The fire, the spontaneity, the 
freedom of Jesus’ brief ministry is gone, and 
we have rather a formal propagandist, with 
well-considered ‘‘methods’’ and a perfectly 
elaborated ‘‘system.” This system he fully 
expounds, these methods he applies to the 
doing of a definite task, the establishment of 
a duly authorized Christian church, with its 
doctrines and ministry. ‘This formal, theo- 
logical, methodical Christ could never have 
roused the warm, human love and devotion 
which Jesus’ followers gave him, and _ per- 
haps not the least element in the rapid 
spread of his gospel was the fact that it was 
so little programmatic. The third lecture 
has some earnest polemic against the modern, 
non-supernatural conception of religion. For 
Dr. Smith “Christianity has stood from the 
beginning on supernatural foundations. .. . 
U will not receive those who are willing to 
accept it as a natural development.” 


MopveERN Meruops oF Cuarrry. An Ac- 
count of the Systems of Poor Relief, Public 
and Private, in Europe and America. By 
Charles Richmond Henderson, Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. E. Muensterberg, Director of Poor 
Relief in Berlin.—The newly awakened inter- 
est in the education of: practical workers in 
philanthropy calls for a comparative view 
of the essential features of contemporary 
charity. Since the work of Emminghaus 
was published in 1870 no compendium has 
appeared which covers the ground. Dr. 
E. Muensterberg, director of poor relief in 
Berlin, and C. R. Henderson, professor of 
sociology in the University of Chicago, have 
united in offering the results of their studies 
in book form and in the English language, 
and in the preparation have been assisted 
by a corps of younger scholars. ‘The treat- 
ment covers the countries of northern Eu- 
rope with fully developed public relief, as 
Germany and Great Britain, and the related 
systems of the United States and Canada, and 
also the principal countries with ecclesias- 
tical and voluntary factors most prominent 
as France and Italy. ‘The recent move- 
ments in Russia are also described. An ade- 
quate bibliography and an index will enable 
the student to use the material and to push 
his investigations further in particular lines. 
While the book will be scientific in the sense 
that it is drawn from the best sources and 
is systematic and thorough, it will also be 
easily understood by any reader who is ca- 
pable of dealing with the subject, and will 
be interesting to all who desire to know what 
the world’s experience teaches. 


WHEN THE KING CAME. Stories from the 
Four Gospels. By George Hodges. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—In this 
little book Dean Hodges tells the gospel story 
in simple, attractive language for children. 
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The style has a charm even for the adult 
reader, and the story is made real and vivid 
with all the romantic giow of the best clas- 
sies of childhood. We can picture hundreds 
of boys and girls following these chapters 
with the same absorbed interest as that they 
give to Robinson Crusoe or the fairy tales 
of the Brothers Grimm. In the difficult task 
of making the Bible interesting and clear to 
children, the book surely is admirably suc- 
cessful. Whether it gives a true and trust- 
worthy picture of Jesus is another question 
whose answer will depend on the theological 
sympathies of the reader. ‘The publisher’s 
claim,—that it presents the Gospel nar- 
rative “‘according to the best conclusions of 
modern scholarship’’—-should be  supple- 
mented by the words ‘‘of the traditional 
type.” Certainly the best conclusions of a 
large section of modern scholarship would 
not warrant the presentation as facts of the 
wonder stories of Jesus’ birth, the crasser 
miracles, the bodily resurrection and ascen- 
sion, 
believe these things, and to be happy while 
learning them, give the child this book. 
But one wonders what a similar child’s story 
of Jesus, patterned on the conclusions of the 
Bible for Learners would be like. Pray let 
some one undertake it! 


THe BEING WITH THE UPTURNED FACE. 
By Clarence Lathbury. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. $1 net.—Another 
contribution to the New Thought literature. 
It treats of the development of man from 
clod to whatever else, though not with refer- 
ence to the shaping and transforming power 
of that which is physical, but of that which 
is spiritual. Through all his progress up- 
ward man is dealing with God, his source, 
incentive, and end. The volume is specu- 
lative and mystical: it is also inspirational 
and optimistic. The author’s mind is shad- 
owed by no doubt. If he fails to hope, it 
is because of his surpassing assurance. He 
has read much, and choice quotations are 
scattered with free hand along his page. 
His own writing too abounds in passages 
which cling to the memory like the sayings 
of Emerson. Our judgment upon his style 
is not wholly favorable: it is too ambitious, 
too metaphorical. He might well take 
thought that his readers are dénizens of 
earth, aud that, though like Paul, they may 
like to be caught up into some heaven, they 
are not yet suited to long continuance there. 
Still it must be admitted that his style has 
peculiar adaptation to this order of theme, 
that richness of metaphor is almost a neces- 
sity for the clear utterance of this order of 
thought. Saint Augustine could not pos- 
sibly have written his Confessions in the style 
of Poor Richard. Altogether the volume 
impresses us as one over which an earnest 
spirit may spend profitable hours. 


RELIGION AND THE HIGHER LIFE. By 
William Rainey Harper. The University of 
Chicago Press. $1 net.—These are twelve 
“talks to students” on themes suggested by 
the co-relation of religion and the higher life 
of thought and culture for which the univer- 
sity stands. They are excellent discourses 


If the desire be to teach a child to 


on the reform of the English poor-law. 


|to,read and,ponder over: their substance is 
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admirable. But they are too long and too 
formal for ‘‘talks to college students.” The 
book might be commended as excellent ma- 
terial from which to draw such talks. There 
are matty wise things worth quoting. Let 
this be an example of the practical attitude 
of all the addresses: ‘‘The greatest danger to 
which the church of to-day is exposed, how- 
ever, is not the infidelity of the college stu- 
dent, or of the educated person, but that of 
the great mass of men and women who are 
being estranged from the church because of 
the unwillingness of Christians to make the 
love of man co-ordinate with professions of 
loyalty to a creed. It is too easy to distrust 
any institution which teaches that one must 
love a God he has not seen, but which does 
not lead a man to love his brother whom he 
has seen.” 


THe PRINCIPLES OF RELIEF. The Es- 
sentials of a Relief Policy for American 
Communities. By Edward Thomas Devine, 
General Secretary of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society, and Author of “‘ The Prac- 
tice of Charity,’ etc. Cloth, r2mo. $2 net. 
A comprehensive discussion of the general 
principles upon which charitable relief should 
be given to dependent families in American 
communities. Part I. formulates the prin- 
ciples which should underlie the care of 
individual families in economic distress, and 
discusses methods of dealing with the most 
important of the social causes of such dis- 
tress. ‘There follows a digest of one hundred 
actual cases illustrative of situations and 
of treatment. In Part III. is found a his- 
tory of outdoor relief in America, both pub- 
lic and private, with a preliminary chapter 
Part 
IV. is a historical and critical review of the 
relief measures adopted in consequence of 
certain disasters,—the Chicago Fire, the 
Johnstown Flood, the Paterson Fire and 
Flood, and the Hard Times of 1903-04. 


WHAT Is THE BIBLE? By J. A. Ruth. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. 75 cents.—This is the kind of book 
that makes one sorry it is necessary for any 
one to write it. To the question of the title 
the author answers that the Bible is just 
what modern scholars consider it,—a collec- 
tion of intensely interesting and valuable 
ancient writings, with no more supernatural 
character than any other writings. The 
same work has been done so often and so 
much better that it is plain Mr. Ruth aims 
not so much to make a contribution to human 
knowledge, as to give expression to that new 
and better light which has dawned upon him. 
There is the familiar criticism of the Penta- 
teuch, of miracles, prophecies, Biblical con- 
tradictions, and the canon,—all sincere and 
just and reverent. Until the scholarly works 
teach average readers more widely, such 
books will do much-needed service. But 
may the time be hastened when the structure 
of superstition shall be cleared away, and 
we can go on to positive, constructive work 
on the assumed basis of rational thought. 


THE HoLty Roman Empire. By James 
Bryce. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—After forty, years this 
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honored historian, who has seen his book 
pass through many editions, has thought it 
necessary to revise the statements made so 
long ago. He has held himself down to the 
plan proposed at the beginning, and has 
limited his recent work mostly to the re- 
vision of statements no longer applicable 
to the subject. Some few additions have 
been made that seemed essential. A new 
chapter has been added concerning the 
Byzantine empire, also one concerning the 
new German empire. ‘The revision has been 
thoroughgoing: old notes have been cor- 
rected and new ones added. ‘The intent has 
been to bring a book which has been used 
by many students into line with modern 
knowledge, so that they who trust the state- 
ments of the author may have correct guid- 
ance so far as his great knowledge and emi- 
nent ability can serve them. 


‘THE PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. Vol. IT. 
By Johnston Estep Walter. West Newton, 
Pa,: Johnston & Penny.—A_ philosophical 
treatise like this can be given no proper review 
in any space which the Register can afford. 
All we can do is to record our impression of 
it in the most general terms. It is a work of 
wide study and deep meditation; and, if not 
a positively new contribution to our thought, 
it presents many familiar doctrines in a new 
light. We have found especially profitable 
the chapters on “The Cognition of Objective 
Causation” and the “‘Cognition of God,” also 
Book IV. asa whole, treating ‘‘The Extremes 
of Knowledge.’”’ The style of the writer 
is clear and compact, and on every page of 
his volume one meets the grace of an unfail- 
ing candor. ‘Traversing problems still in 
debate, it goes without saying that many of 
his views may provoke contention, which it 4 
can hardly be doubted that he invites. It is 
a book not to be cursorily and hastily read, 
but patiently and laboriously studied. It 
invites to earnest toil and will repay it. 


‘THe FORGIVENESS OF SINS AND THE LAW 
or Rerripution. By W. J. Jupp. London: 
Philip Green.—This booklet, which one may 
read in a half hour, was originally a discourse 
delivered at a meeting of the National Con- 
ference at Liverpool. To one fairly well 
read in the more liberal religious literature 
of our day it unfolds no new doctrine. It 
presents familiar thought, however, in a 
manner clear, winning, edifying. Its quiet 
perusal will be found profitable to the mind 
and quickening to the soul. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co. publish a revised edition of 
Joseph Y. Bergen’s Elements of Rotany which 
retains all that was found most useful in 
the original book, and Geals with a few topics 
more fully. Mr. Bergen writes out of long 
experience with students. The mechanical 
execution is fully up to the high standard 
lately set for botany text-books of every 
grade. 

Lessons in Music Form ($1.25) is a manual | 
of analysis of all the structural factors and 
designs employed in musical composition. | 
It is by Perey Goetschius, and its aim is to | 
enable the student to trace the mental | 
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process of the composer, to determine its 
synthetic meaning, and thereby increase 
not only his own appreciation, but his power 
to interpret. 


The second volume of the Graded Art 
Readers, by Ellen M. Cyr, and published by 
Ginn & Co., isnow ready. It presents copies 
of paintings as the subjects of the children’s 
lessons, and the writer has endeavored to 
tell a story which might lie back of the 
picture in such a way as to call attention to 
significant details; and help the child to see 
what the artist saw. Twenty-eight paint- 
ings have been thus used, and Landseer, 
Millet, Jules Breton, Rosa Bonheur, Meyer 
von Bremen, and Corot are among the ar- 
tists represented. 


Intoxicants and Opium in All Lands and 
Times is a survey of the curse and cure of 
intemperance, based on a symposium of tes- 
timony from one hundred missionaries and 
travellers. ‘To this is added a review of 
temperance history and addresses on the 
future of temperance reform by Hon. Henry 
W. Blair and others. ‘The work of prepara- 
tion and editing has been done by Dr. and 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts and the Misses Mary 
and Margaret W. Leitch. It is issued by 
the International Reform Bureau, and may 
be had in cloth for 75 cents or in paper for 
35 cents. 


A new short History of England, by Ed- 
ward P. Cheyney, has recently appeared 
from the press of Ginn & Co. ($1.40.) Its 
features are, first, a full and clear description 
of early institutions and conditions; secondly, 
the selection from the mass of historical de- 
tail of what is significant rather than merely 


‘| conspicuous, and the omission of statements 


and illusions which could not be readily ex- 
plained in the book itself. Outside readings 
are strongly urged, as is inevitable in the 
modern teaching of history. But the text- 
book itself gives adequate explanation of 
all matters as they are taken up. ‘This makes 
the book interesting and allows longer les- 
sons. Especial attention is given to the 
recent development of the colonial domin- 
ions of England. The book is excellently 
illustrated with about one hundred and fifty 
original drawings and forty maps. 


The first four books of Cesar’s Gallic War 
have been entirely re-edited from the Allen 
and Greenough edition, by James B. Green- 
ough, Benjamin L. D, Ooge, and Mr. Grant 
Daniell. They have changed the reading 
in many places, and some of the old names 
have been altered, though the editors them- 
selves declare that they have been conserva- 
tive in regard to spelling. ‘he ancient allies 
of the Roman people appear as the Haedui, 


and it is Diviciacus, not Divitiacus, who | 
It is not) 
yet easy for Latin students, even of com-| 


pleads for his brother’s pardon. 
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dred topics, Maps and battle-plans in color 
and other helps will be found valuable. 
Allen and Greenough’s Cesar has been for 
years the most widely used edition, and this 
revision brings it up to date. 


The book-lists of the English publishing 
business imply a constant demand for ‘‘Aids 
to Devotion.’’ One of the great New York 
dailies is republishing in its Sunday edition 
a series of chapters on The Simple Life, by 
Rey. Charles Wagner. These facts suggest 
that there is not only need, but demand, 
for such literature: and consideration of the 
effects of modern commercial hurry and 
bustle upon the spiritual life of man leads 
to the conclusion that the need and the de- 
mand for reading of this kind is instinctively 
recognized. The appetite for it should he 
encouraged. ‘Therefore we heartily welcome 
The Spirit Christlike (Boston, Pilgrim Press, 
75 cents), by Rev. Charles S$. Macfarland, 
minister of the Maplewood Congregational 
Church, Malden, Mass. The first chapter, 
on “The Life Contemplative,” strikes the 
keynote of the book, and prefaces a series 
of talks on religious facts, the hearing of 
which can but deepen and intensify relig- 
ious feeling and action. ‘The spirit of the 
volume is not critical, but devotional], the 
call it sounds is to higher living and more 
perfect realization of the Christ ideal. 
‘There is but one life, and we live it now. 
It is only as we rise with Christ to-day that 
we shall rise and live with him beyond’’ (p. 


152). 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Selected Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Edited 
by Elizabeth Lee. 5 : ; 
Freytag’s ‘‘ Die Journalisten.”” Edited by Leigh R. 


Gregor. 45 cents. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 
Opera Singers. By Gustav Kobbe. $1.50. 
I’vom McClure, Phillips & Co.. New York 
The Country Home. By . P. Powell. $1.50 net. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Story of Art throughout the Ages. By S. Reinach, 
$2 net. 
From Funk & Wagnails Co., New York. 
Mrs. Maybrick’s Own Story, “My Fifteen Lost Years.” 
$1.20 net. 
From Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
The Business Career. By Albert Shaw. §x net. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of Al Souls, New York, 


.s- CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 

The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


paratively recent years, to accept the spell- | 


ing is for the accusative plural of 1-stems; 


The notes are en- 
riched, and full suggestions for parallel read- 
ing have been added. A helpful introduc- 
tion treats of the life of Caesar, Roman mil- 
itary affairs, the Gauls, the Britons, the 


Germans, the campaigns in Gaul, and kin-| 


Price 75 Cents. 


| but such editors must be trusted, and this| 
|is the prevailing usage. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
| receipt of price by the publishers, 


| GEO, H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Send 2 cent stamp for saniple copy to D. J. Howett, 
1o Czar St., Toronto, Can. 
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Little Mr. Make-belteve. 


BY 


ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


He makes believe the whole long day, 
For the world to him is a world of play! 


He makes believe he is a horse, 
And draws his cart with speed, of course. 


He makes believe he isa bear, 
And round the yard he’l] growl and tear! 


He makes believe he is a man, 
And looks as sober as he can. 


But, when comes time to sleep or eat, 
No make-believe this child can cheat! 


For the Christian Register. 
The Christmas that Peggy made. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


ise 

‘The next morning Peggy did not appear. 
The window that looked so pitifully like all 
the others did not open for Peggy and her 
crutch. ‘ony had a bad day with his 
goods, and Maggie and Annie kept house in 
a broken-spirited fashion. 

“Blanche looks just like a bottle!” sighed 
the small mother. 

“So does Maude,”’ snapped Maggie. 
believe she is too! I’d like to crack her!’’ 

Jamie had no success with his pole, and, 
as afternoon came and dragged on, he sug- 
gested with a sickly hope, ‘““Maybe Peggy is 
making a bonny Christmas.” 

“Or tending her flowers,” 
eagerly. j 

“Or stuffing herself!’ Maggie added, with 
vigor born of disappointment and longing. 

“P’r'aps she’s got—losed herself in de 
steam!’’ piped ‘Tony sadly. 

“What kind of a day is this?” came in a 
yell from below. 

‘“Tain’t any kind!’ Maggie called down 
viciously. “‘Go off wid yer, she ain’t here!’ 

Then, because nothing remains long a 
secret Back Bend, it was known that 
Peggy was very, very ill. Danny gave the 
information to the cagers, using his hands 
for a trumpet. 

“She’s got a doctor! I saw him come 
out, and his face was terrible curious! And 
the lady wot we see yesterday went there, 
and, when she came out, she looked curious- 
ner than wot the doctor did!’ 

Surely this was enough to stir the cagers 
to their very depths. They were sunk in 
the deepest gloom. ‘They begged Danny 
to peep through her keyhole and find out 
more. This Danny promptly and repeat- 
edly did, and brought back lurid tales that 
crushed every atom of hope from those 
faithful hearts. 

Inside Peggy’s castle the days came and 
went with weary round. The room in which | 
she lay was bare, but very neat; the furni- 
ture was of the scarcest and meanest; and 
the only picture on the cracked walls was 
a picture of the Christ-child cut from a paper. | 
A struggling rose-bush on the window-sill 
was trying to put forth a pale bud, but the 
attempt was but a poor thing. Around the | 
shabby room the queen mother moved with | 


uy 


Annie put in 


in 


|ing by the keyhole. 
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silent tread, doing the few sad tasks that 


| must be done even if her heart broke. 


But Peggy on the narrow bed was uncon- 
quered yet. She laughed and babbled, look- 
ing beyond the common things near at hand 
to the real things of her own fancy. And 
so, turning from the pain and fever, and 
clinging to the joys that heal, through danger 
and tiredness, Peggy came into her own at 


| last! 


“You never get lost in the steam any 
more, mother,’’ she whispered one day. 

“No, dear. ‘The kind lady says I must only 
care for you now, and the doctor has magic 
in the little bottles that is giving my Peggy 
girl new strength. O Peggy, when Christ- 
mas comes, it will be the blessedest one I 
ever had!’’ 

Then Peggy remembered the Christmas 
she meant to have for the little friends in 
the cages, and her lip quivered. Just at 
that moment the spirit of Christmas came in 
the poor room in the form of the kind lady, 
When she saw the shadow in Peggy’s eyes, 
of course she had to know all about it, and 
again, as upon the day when Danny told 
about the snow-storm, the kind lady acted 
in the queerest way. 

“T was — going — to make — them think 
—they had a beautiful Christmas,’’ quivered 
the weak little voice. “I can make them 
real happy with just—thinks!’”’ The sunny 
smile broke through the cloud. ‘Thinks 
are better than nothing! I wish,’’ wistfully, 
“T wish some one would tell them I have 
not forgotten!” 

“T will tell them, dear Peggy!’’ cried the 
kind lady. And she bent to smooth the 
shining hair from the pretty face. “Leave 
it to me, little girl.” 

Going out of the door a few moments later, 
she nearly fell over Danny, who was crouch- 
Explanations followed, 
and then the two sat down upon the lower 
landing where it was shadowy and compara- 
tively quiet, and they talked over Peggy’s 
plan. It was wonderful how helpful Danny 
was! What the lady could not imagine 
Danny somehow knew from things he had 
overheard. ‘The same look was on both 
faces when, a half hour later, they bade each 
other good-bye at the turn of the alley. 
The boy watched the tall figure fade from 
sight. The day was chilly, but it had lost 
its power to hurt Danny. ‘The spirit of 
Christmas had left her sacred secret with 
him. ; 


It was the day before Christmas that 
Danny went from door to door among 
Peggy’s particular adorers; and the day 
after, for no reason at all, as far as they 
knew, Tony, Maggie, Annie, and Jamie were 
scrubbed to within an inch of their endur- 
ances. ‘hen they were dressed in their 
poor bests, cautioned to ‘do thimsilves 
proud” by Mrs. Daly, and sent off with 
Danny, who called for them promptly at 
eleven, Danny was arrayed himself in a 
wonderful suit. He felt for the younger ones, 
but this Christmas of Peggy’s must be at- 
tended with due respect. Like a small 
shepherd of a very excited flock of lambs, 
he brought them to Peggy’s door and 
knocked. 
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The door slowly opened, and there stood 
the queen mother! Her only crown was the 
rich brown braid of hair wound around her 
head, but they knew her at once! 

“Come in,’’ she said to the huddling flock, 
“Peggy wants you!” 

They got in somehow, Stumbling and 
twittering they scrambled to the big chair 
where Peggy sat enshrined. Her feet, that 
could not reach the floor, were on a pretty 
stool, and a flowery pillow was at her back, 
All was just as she had said. Carpet on the 
floor! Tony bent and touched it. Real, 
smelly flowers everywhere,—not paper ones, 
—and ropes of green making a bower of 
the room. Candles shining from every nook! 
Surely, night could never come there! And 
how warm it was! And—what was that? 
Why, a marvellous tree, with the most won- 
derful fruit that ever grew! Peggy could 
do a great deal, but she had never made 
that tree! 

“T told you!’ laughed the dear, familiar 
voice. : 

“You did that!” gasped Maggie, rubbing 
her eyes. 

“It’s—it’s bonnier than you said!’ whis- 
pered Jamie, his eyes fastened on a red and 
yellow fish that he had dreamed of all his life. 

“Tt’s—it’s all here,” faltered Annie, “ ’cept 
the table and the ice-cream and watermelon 
and pork chops!” 

At this Danny grabbed her vigorously 
frony behind. 

“Shame to yourself!’ he whispered. “It’s 
a larrikin yer are without any airs at all!” 

Annie began to whimper; but, before a 
tear came, the door from the little kitchen 
opened and, guided by the queen mother 
and the kind lady, the missing table walked 
in! The pork chops had been overlooked, 
but turkey and “fixings’’ abounded. Every 
one had as many helps as he could master, 
and great platefuls were sent down to the 
Back Benders of the gutter brigade who were 
crowding the passage. 

The ice-cream and watermelon were in 
one,—little ice-cream watermelons! As long 
as they lived they were never to forget that! 
When Tony put his teeth in his, he felt that 
life could hold no greater joy But it could 
—there was the tree! They thought that 
was but to look at, like Peggy and the smelly 
flowers. But, when the kind lady began 
handing them treasures that made their 
hearts leap, they even forgot the ice-cream 
watermelon. 

“Can—I—keep it?” 

Maggie gazed at the doll in her arms. 

“Corse!” rippled Peggy. ‘Don’t you see 
she couldn’t b’long to any one else?” ‘Then 
the unreal became the real, and riot of joy 
filled the room, All this would probably 
disappear when they left the enchanted 
room, but for now—they would live to the 
full! 

And Tony’s red wagon with yellow letters, 
and horses vastly better than real ones! 
The boy sank down beside his treasure, and 
his eyes shone with a strange light. 

Annie hugged her black-eyed baby in 
speechless adoration. And Jamie, that ar- 
dent fisherman, fell prostrate beside a box 
full of fishes and a pole warranted to catch 
every fish! 


¢ 
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There were bundles of clothing and warm 
shoes. All these would fit in later; but in 
Back Bend, as everywhere else, if the Christ- 
mas spirit is real and true, it is the luxury 
that is hugged to the loving heart, while the 
necessary things are relegated to the after- 
time when cold and hunger pinch. 

Danny and Peggy came in for a generous 
share. Danny put carefully aside a new 
suit and overcoat, but hung, with a passion- 
ate grip, to a silver watch, ‘‘a buzzum pin,” 
and a red, red tie! He had the making of a 
gentleman of fashion in him, and Danny 
was alive to the power of detail. 

And dear little Peggy! From the group 
of dazed and bewitched children around her 
she turned to the yellow bird in his golden 
cage,—the bird, who sang madly, as if, in 
coming to dreary Back Bend, he had 
achieved his life’s dream. He warbled away 
in a contest with the music-box that rolled 
tune after tune from its hidden store, until, 
when it had come to the end, you had quite 
forgotten the beginning. 

And the queen had her share. She stood, 
with beaming eyes, holding her comforts in 
her arms and looking at Peggy. She saw 
beyond the pale, radiant face against the 
flowered pillow—she saw a hopeful time in 
which the wooden crutch had no part, and 
the fair face would gather roses of its own. 
And with that thought her heart was taken 
along on a wave of thankfulness that could 
only find expression when the kind lady, point- 
ing upward, began to sing. Every eye fol- 
lowed hers. There, above the magic tree, 
was 4 golden star, unnoticed before. It held 
every child’s attention, so glittering and 
brilliant it was. 

“Star of wonder, star of night; 
Star of heavenly beauty bright.” 

‘The queen knew the tune and words, and 
so did Peggy. ‘They joined the kind lady, 
and sang away right gladly, — 

“Lead us to thy perfect light!” 


A silence followed; and in that soft hap- 
piness Danny led his little flock back to the 
homes that had all been made brighter by 

’ the Christmas that Peggy, in her love and 
fancy, had planned. 


Sara and her “ Dolly.” 


Sara is a very diminutive fox-terrier. She 
has a little brown spot on one ear and an- 
other on the tip of her stubby tail, but the 
rest of her small body is pure white. 

She is a very lively little dog, and wants 
to play all day long. She has a small, hard 
rubber ball that we call her ‘‘dolly.’’ Her 
favorite way of playing with it is to stand 


at the top of the stairs and have some one toss | 


it up to her. She will catch it in her mouth, 
lay it down in front of her, then, with her 
little pointed nose, push it gently down, giv- 
ing little series of ‘‘yaps’” as it bounds over 
the stairs. She then sits up and waves her 
little paws, begging you to toss it up again. 

When callers come in, she immediately 
brings her dolly, drops it in front of them, 
sits up on her hind legs, and, with a funny 
-little bark, cocks her head on one side, say- 


ing plainly in her dog language, “Please | 


come and play dolly on the stairs with me.”’ 
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ing with her. All the children love her. 
Their mammas acknowledged that she was 


that she was a very useless member of our 
family. They have changed their minds, 
though; for.one day she made herself fa- 
mous by earning a nice little sum of money 
for them. 

The ladies were holding a fair, to raise 
money to send poor little boys and girls into 


fresh, sweet air and green fields that were 
unknown to them in their crowded homes 
in the city. 

Some one thought it would be nice to have 
Sara assist. 
for all the afternoon she stood at her post 
on a platform, and rolled her dolly down 
a long plank. ‘The children paid five cents 
for ten ‘‘tosses,” and enjoyed the fun as 
much as Sara did. In the evening their 


full of pennies and nickels when the fair 
closed. 

Quite indifferent to the many remarks of 
admiration showered upon her when she was 
taken down from her platform, she took her 
dolly in her mouth and trotted home. That 
night she lay down to sleep with it between 
her paws as usual, a tired but very contented 
little doggy; for she had had a good long 
play at her favorite fun —Fita I. Wheeler, in 
Youth's Companion. 


The See-Saw. 


Oh, balance the ladder atop of the rail, 
And up we go, down we go, all in a gale, 
Singing like birds as we teeter away, 
Bouncing and jouncing each other in play. 


You are Queen Sallyand I am King Peter, 
And where are we going astride of our teeter? 
Riding to fairyland, over the moon. 
Up we go — down! — and we'll be there soon. 
— Charles Keeler. 


How Flies brush their Coats. 


Willie, flushed and happy, had just come 
in from the barn, where he had been playing 
hide-and-seek. 

“I guess my little boy needs to find a| 
brush,”’ said mother, looking up from her | 
work. For there were clinging to his pretty | 
sailor suit bits-of dry grass and seeds from | 
the mows, and some were playing peek-a-boo 
in the little fellow’s hair. 

“O mother, can’t I wait? I’m too tired | 


| ” 


now 


“ 


f flies had been playing hide-and-seek, | 
they wouldn’t allow a speck of dust to stay | 
‘on their heads. They’d brush it off,” casu- | 
_ally remarked Aunt Nan. 
“Flies!” exclaimed’ Willie, incredulously. 
| “‘Where’d they get their brushes, I’d like | 


cunning and amusing, but they used to think | 


the country, where they could enjoy the) 


Sara thought so too, I guess; | 


papas and mammas became interested, and | 
the money-box in Sara’s corner was very | 
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She is delighted when children come, for|seen a fly rub his delicate front legs over 
she knows that they neyer get tired of play- | his head?” - 


“Lots and lots of times,” replied Willie, 
| quickly. 

“Well,” resumed Aunt Nan, “there are 
a great many hairs on the under side of a 
| fly’s feet and legs, and these form tiny hair- 
brushes. When any dust gets on a fly's 
head, he brushes it off at once, and then 
| he rubs his legs together, as you have prob- 
‘ably noticed. This is so that no dust may 
cling to the little brushes.” 

“Hurrah, Mr. Fly!’ exclaimed Willie. 
“T guess you needn’t think you’re the only 
one who can use a brush, even if the other 
|fellow doesn’t carry his brushes round on 
| his feet!” 

Away he ran; and, when he came back, 
|mother said her little boy looked neat 
enough to be kissed.— Selected. 


A Wild Calf. 


An odd story comes from Great Island, 
|/Me. Last fall a calf belonging to Frank 
| Stevens strayed away; and, although efforts 
| were made to find it, it could not be located. 
Recently, however, some gunners who were 
out hunting saw the long-lost calf in com- 
pany with a deer, and since that time the 
two have been seen together on several oc- 
casions, sometimes the calf being with sev- 
/eral deer. It is evident that the little ani- 
| mal has been adopted by the deer of Great 
Island and has now become one of their 
number. It has become as shy as a deer 


_and, in fact, lives and acts just as they do. 
| 


| 


Little Rosie was. at sewing-school last 
|Thursday. She had never tried to sew, as 
she is only three and a half. After looking 
on awhile, she says, ‘‘ Teacher, please har- 
| ness a needle for me, and I'll try to make 
| something.’’—Exchange. 


Our little youngster, six years old, has 
| just reached the “learning-to-write’’ stage 
in school. Sometimes his teacher has the 
|children copy moral precepts from the 
| blackboard into their copy-books. Among 
these was the statement, ‘“‘Kind words are 
|never lost.” In Freddy’s book, however, 
written clear across the paper to the other 


| margin, this appeared: ‘Kind words are 


never los.”’ When he was asked, ‘‘Where 
is the t, Freddy?” he replied: ‘‘Oh, there 
was no room on the paper for the t, so I 
left it on the desk. You can see it there 
if you go to the school.”’—New York Tribune, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 


to know 2 | joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
“Ob, they have them, and use them,” | prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
laughed Aunt Nan. | leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
“Hair brushes?” questioned Willie; and path it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
his face took on a perplexed look. | no common soap can equal, imparting the 
“Ves, and with them they always keep | vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
| themselves very clean. Have you never | bath, ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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Inheritance. 


There lived a man who raised his hand and said, 
‘*T will be great!” 

And through a long, long life he bravely knocked 
At Fame’s closed gate. 


A son he left who, like his sire, strove 
High place to win ; 

Worn out, he died, and, dying, left no trace 
That he had been. 


He also left a son, who, without care 
Or planning how, 
Bore the fair letters of a deathless fame 


Upon his brow. 


* Behold a genius, filled with fire divine!” 
The people cried, 

Not knowing that to make him what he was 
Two men had died. 


— Isabelle Ecclestone Mackay. 


A School of Peace. 


BY EDWIN GINN. 


ts 

From year to year the peoples of the civil- 
ized nations meet in convention to discuss 
the problems of peace and war. Our peace 
congresses are exerting a deep influence. 
Yet the misfortunes of war are pressing upon 
us more heavily year by year. It would be 
difficult for any one to picture war in all its 
phases in stronger language than that used 
by Sumner in his ‘True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,’’ or by Channing in his ‘Discourses 
on War,” or by Bloch in his economic treat- 
ment of the subject. It is not a lack of the 
knowledge of the horrors of war and the 
blessings of peace that retards our move- 
ment: it is the failure of the people to grap- 
ple with the subject in a business-like way. 

There now exists among the civilized na- 
tions the most complete military organiza- 
tion the world has ever known, a force 
almost beyond our ability to comprehend. 
Hight millions of the ablest-bodied men in 
the world are withdrawn largely from pro- 
ductive service, and their future, as regards 
salary and promotion, depends upon the 
present military régime. In addition to this 
maintenance of vast armies and navies 
there is the enormous expense of establish- 
ing and equipping fortifications. All this 
imposes a frightful burden upon the com- 
munity. ‘To support this force and carry 
this burden the industrial world is hard at 
work, on the farm, in the shop, on the sea, 
in the counting-house, in all the vocations, 
for the real uplifting of humanity; and, after 
paying the enormous taxes “imposed upon 
them because of these great armaments, there 
is left to many a pitiful margin for the abso- | 
lute necessities of life. Mr, Atkinson has 
computed from government sources that in 
this country each family of five people 
pays for the expense of warfare $200 a year, 
—a terrible burden when we consider that 
not one family in ten is able to put by, year 
by year, one-half this amount. 

‘To oppose all this what are we doing? We| 
have a few societies of well-disposed men, a 
few journals of limited circulation, a few | 
noble men and women who are devoting 
their lives, so far as possible, to opening the | 
eyes of their fellows to the evils of the pres- | 
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money spent each year for these objects in 
our country does not equal a respectable 
fraction of the expenditure upon one of our 
battleships. How long will it be, under such 
conditions, before any great change can be 
expected ? 

We need a body of educators whose sole 
duty should be to go among teachers, awak- 
ening and developing an intelligent and 
adequate interest in this great subject. 
This work of education should commence 
with the school children: it is with them 
that our greatest hope lies. We should re- 
move from the books which are placed in 
their hands whatever stimulates unduly the 
military spirit. Tell them of the heroes of 
every-day life, who are sacrificing their lives 
in the investigation of the germs of disease 
and the methods of destroying them, in 
draining malarial swamps, in saving the 
shipwrecked, in missionary work among the 
heathen and in our own land; of brave 
firemen who, at the risk of their lives, are 
saving the lives and property of others; of 
men and women working in the slums of 
our great cities and picturing the misery 
they find there in order to awaken public 
interest and the public conscience; of the 
trained and tireless nurses, watching by the 
sick beds night and day; of teachers in over- 
crowded school-rooms, whose burden of re- 
sponsibility and care knows almost no limit. 
Surely no man on the battlefield deserves 
higher encomiums than these unselfish work- 
ers. I would not detract in the slightest 
degree from the honors paid to the noble 
men who have sacrificed their lives for their 
country, but I do object to the system 
which calls for the sacrifice of so many 
noble men. There are as many noble men 
sacrificed upon the wrong side as upon the 
right. It is a system that I deprecate. 
These nen are not noble because of war, but 
in spite of its demoralizing influences. It is 
the work that one engages in which exerts 
a constant influence upon the life; and, the 
nobler the work, the nobler the life. Little 
inspiration can come to any human being 
whose life is spent in preparation for the 
destruction of his fellows. 

We need also a corps of workers who 
should devote their time to the press. The 
press is perhaps the greatest influence in the 
State to-day, and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that its tone upon this momentous 
question be raised to the highest level. At 
one time it seemed to me that a special 
journal of the highest class, with a sufficient 
fund at its disposal, devoted exclusively to 
peace and arbitration, would perhaps be the 
most effective instrument in our crusade; 
but, the more I study the matter, the stronger 
is my conviction that a special journal of 
this kind would not be so potent for good as 
a bureau of information, properly organized, 
which should furnish important, wisely 
chosen articles to the leading papers, to all 
that will use them, as so many are glad to 
do. Comparatively few people would be in- 
terested in any journal devoted entirely to 
this subject, but the millions will read a 
well-written article in the daily ' press. 
People desire information; and I am satis- 
fied that the most important service to our 
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one organ, even were it the best in the world, 
but through the great body of kindly dis-- 
posed newspapers. There should be in 
every community an able editor, with suitable 
assistants, whose duty it should be to gather 
and distribute the right ~material—one in 
close touch with the leading papers and 
writers of the day. 

Again, the clergy need to be awakened in 
much fuller measure-to their duties and 
responsibilities for existing conditions. Some 
of the ablest representatives of the pulpit 
should be secured and enabled to devote 
their lives to going among their brother 
ministers and corresponding with them, 


arousing enthusiasm, devotion, and exertion 
in this great cause. Every Christian minis- 
ter in the land should be made to feel that 
if he is not rendering service in this field, he 
is not doing his primary duty. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Fossil Egg. 


In the American Journal of Science for No- 
vember there is an article upon one of the 
most interesting events in the world, the 
discovery of a fossil egg, with its contents 
practically intact, but converted into bitu- 
men,—a veritable romance of reality, which 
even the technical language of the scientific 
expert cannot rob of interest Oh for the 
pen of a ready writer! What a fascinating 
story, yet absolutely true, could be hatched 
out of that egg! 

A prospector, examining the stones in the 
Gila River in Afizona, came upon a water- 
worn pebble four or five inches in diameter. 
He cracked off a fragment with his pick and » 
discovered a fossil egg inside The speci- 
men fell into the hands of a gentleman in 
California who has now brought it to the 
attention of scientific experts, He has 
loaned it for examination to the California 
University, and the November number of 
the American Journal of Science contains 
photographs of it and a technical account of 
the result of the examination ‘The chief 
point of interest from a scientific point of 
view is the fact that the contents of the egg 
have been converted into a bituminous sub- 
stance resembling asphalt, thus supporting 
the hypothesis that bitumen is derived from 
animal remains. 

The egg is quite large—as large as that 
of a duck or goose—and resembles most 
closely the egg of a cormorant. It is so per- 
fectly preserved as to show that is must have 
been completely imbedded very shortly after 
it was laid in the substance that afterward 
consolidated into limestone. Thus we have 
a snapshot photograph of an event that hap- 
pened hundreds of thousands of years ago. 
A bird of the size of a cormorant or goose 
laid this precious egg, which by some mis- 
chance tumbled into the water, or at all 
events into the soft ooze of which limestone 
is formed, with sufficient force to become 
completely imbedded in the ooze and thus 
| protected. For countless years this ooze 
continued to be formed on top, and at last 


|the whole became consolidated into lime- 
|stone. Then the limestone was lifted from 
|its watery bed by volcanic or other action 
|and became a portion of a mountain range. 


ent system. But the entire amount of cause could be rendered, not through any | Then erosion began. Through the agencies 
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of frost and rain, sunshine and cold, frag- 
ments of limestone were broken off, until at 
last the egg was reached, and the fragment 
containing it fell into one of the gullies that 
feed the Gila River. There, in flood time, 
it was rolled over and over, amid a multitude 
of other stones, small and large, until all its 
angles were rubbed off and it became a water- 
worn pebble in a mountain stream, moving 
ever downward when the floods came in 
sufficient volume to stir it from its resting- 
place, and then a prospector, searching for 
gold or other mineral, found it and cracked 
it with his geologic pick, exposing one end of 
the egg. What a wonderful history! But 
still more wonderful is the thought of the 
thousands and thousands of years that must 
have elapsed between the day when the egg 
fell into the water and became imbedded 
and the day when it next met the light, as a 
fossil, in the hands of a man.—National 
Geographic Magazine. 


Two Days in a Rivington Street 
Kindergarten. 


BY JULIA E. PECK. 


It was a third-story room, sunny and 
airy, but, except for a piano and forty little 
chairs arranged in a circle, bare of furniture 
or decoration. 

A charmed group of bright-eyed, queerly 
clad children surrounded a lady who had 
appeared at their kindergarten as substi- 
tute teacher. She reminded them of a 
former teacher whom they had loved de- 
votedly, and they crowded around her, 
kissing her hands and telling of their happi- 
ness that she “‘could-a-look so like Miss 
Hartley.” 

As more children arrived some of them 
joined the group, some stood gazing at a 
distance, and others went straightway to 
playing, tossing bean-bags, running and 
sliding across the floor, and dancing about. 
A little fairy of a girl called Becky, so light 
of feet she scarcely touched the floor, came 
to ask the new teacher, ‘““Won’t you dance 
with me?’ A partner was found for her, 
and off she went like a thistledown in her 
little brown dress and fly-away hair. 

‘The absence of the director left the kinder- 
garten in charge of the regular assistant, 
Miss Wallace; and at nine o’clock a few 
notes on the piano brought the children to 
their places, and the day’s proceedings 
began. 

Below in the streets thronged the people, 
dirty, slovenly foreigners. Half a block 
away a tenement had caught fire, the fire- 
engines had come, and the crowd grew 
denser. 

Above in the kindergarten one cheery 
song had succeeded another, and now the 


children were having a march around the) 


room, The music of the piano and the 
tramping feet drowned the outside uproar, 
and by the time the march was ended the 
fire was out and the engines gone. 

It is in the midst of such turmoil and ex- 


citement that the children live when away 


from the kindergarten; for with the excep- 
tion of the few brief hours given to sleep, 
the street is their home. 


degree of order and quiet. 


A breakfast of | 
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tea or coffee or beer, a piece of chocolate 
cake from a push-cart, or perhaps no break- 
fast at all, is the start given them for the 
day; but they have always lived this way, 
and it does not affect the buoyancy of their 
spirits. 

The general exercises over, Miss Wallace, 
with half of the children, went into an ad- 
joining room, and the older division was 
left to the new teacher. With the children’s 
help she set up the tables. They then took 
their places and fixed their eyes on her to 
see what she would do. 

They listened with delight to a story, then 
accepted the blocks, which were distributed, 
and went to work; but, with the possibility 
before them of taking advantage of a new 
teacher, interest in the blocks soon flagged. 
Up to this point things had gone quite 
smoothly in the kindergarten, and the change 
that now took place came with a startling 
and unexpected suddenness. The moment 
she unthinkingly accepted their suggestion 
that their teacher let them leave the tables 
and play around the room, confusion and 
glee reigned supreme. 

They were soon sent back to their seats, 
whereupon Reuben took to sliding from his 
chair down under the table. Then one child 
after another jumped up and struck the 
piano, while others punched their neighbors, 
tumbled over in their chairs, a dozen voices 
at once begged, ‘‘Please, Miss Baker, let me 
have some chalk and draw on the black- 
board!” and in the height of the commotion, 
Jennie, with beseeching black eyes, called 
out, “Miss Baker, won’t you please let me 
kiss you?’ Persuasion, threats, depriva- 
tions, tried in turn, produced only tem- 
porary effect, and so the morning passed 
until the children were dismissed. 

It was not until the next day that the 
climax was reached, The children were all 
on hand, and the cordial greetings of the 
day before were repeated, and for a time a 
fair degree of order prevailed. Little Becky 
made heroic efforts to be still; and, when 
her good behavior was commended, the 
little girl, with arms tightly folded, replied, 
“Didn’t I say I would be a good girl?” 

Certain ones too helped the teacher zeal- 
ously. Emanuel, with his pinched face and 
thin legs, but with a spirit and sense of 
humor which made him a leader among the 
children, was chosen “captain’’ for the morn- 
ing, and did his best to keep straight him- 
self and to help with the others. 

But gradually the spirit of mischief came 
and took possession. A quiet time must 
precede lunch, and this the teacher was 
unable to bring about. Calling Emanuel 
to her, she said, ‘Tell the children they 
can’t have lunch until they are quiet.” 
Quickly he went the rounds, taking the 
whispered threat to each child in turn, “You 
don’t git no lunch ef you don’t git quiet,’’ 
finished with the same warning to Miss 
Baker, and silence ensued. 

Paper napkins, milk, and crackers were 
passed by the children, and all waited, as 


was their custom, until every one had been | 


served before eating; but the picking up 
after lunch was not attended with the same 
Miss Baker 


hurried it up as quickly as possible, then 
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said, “You may stand and jump softly.” 
They responded by jumping as hard as they 
could. “Jump as hard as you like!’’ she 
exclaimed, and a deafening noise followed, 
after which they sat down, or, rather, tum- 
bled into their seats, for the work, 

Having noticed their love for the moon 
and star songs, she had planned to let them 
;cut out paper moons and stars and paste 
|on a cardboard mount, so now holding up 
paper and scissors, she said, ‘“‘Watch and 
see if you can tell what I am cutting.” As 
the crescent appeared, the children shouted, 
“Moon!” following the shout with a spon- 
taneous outburst of song, ‘‘Lovely moon, 
lovely moon, sailing so high’’— 

When she could make herself heard, she 
began again, ‘‘Watch once more.’ ‘This 
time the cry of ‘Star!’ was immediately fol- 
lowed by ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” 
sung through its four verses in voices loud 
enough to lift the roof. 

Every one wanted to help give out the 
material, and, as soon as work was begun, 
all wanted their efforts seen and appreciated 
atonce. “I shall come to no one who shouts 
at me,” said the teacher firmly, but the 
shouting did not cease. 

It was nearly time to put up the work. 
“The scraps must be gathered up: every 
child make a pile of his own,” were the in- 
structions, and instantly the little hands 
flew, scattering the scraps to right and left. 
It was like a sudden flurry of snow, which, 
ending, left the floor white with the paper, 
and a wild scramble under and over the 
tables, with paper and children intermingled 
followed. 

The return of the regular teacher the next 
day was a joyful occasion. She was a young 
girl, but she had a ‘‘way”’ with her which in- 
cited both love and obedience. She allowed 
the rapturous greetings for a few moments, 
then sent the children back to their seats, 
and peace and harmony prevailed once 
more. 

The greatest influence for good which 
comes into the lives of such children is with- 
out doubt the teacher, and second in influ- 
ence seems to be whatever of nature that 
teacher can bring to them. Sunlight falling 
aslant the floor gave them exquisite de- 
light: many of them never see it in their 
own homes. 

Their joy over some pussy willows which 
were brought into the kindergarten was 
something which the onlooker would never 
forget. ‘“‘Are they real little pussies?” ‘If 
we took them off, would they crawl?’ were 
some of the eager questions. 

It is probable that the children of the 
slums would not be content away from the 
noise and excitement with which they have 
always been surrounded; but “the coun- 
try’ is to them now an ideal place of mys- 
tery and beauty. In the crowded streets 
and homes they live like little caged ani- 
| mals, and the kindergarten is their only in- 
| spiration. 

Sweetness and good will are as innate in 
{them as in other children, Their fun is 
|not maliciousness, but the overabundance 
‘of animal spirits which must have an outlet, 
| and, when rightly guided, is the very energy 
| which makes for strong men and women. 
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True Congregationalism. 
A LETTER TO AN ORTHODOX FRIEND. 


BY STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


There was no affectation in my speech 
when I told you, on leaving, that I had 
greatly enjoyed our conversation. I did 
enjoy it as I have seldom enjoyed so brief a 
talk; but I did not then know all that it 
held for me. I am not a certain sleeper,— 
often I lie awake for some time in the night,— 
and the night after I called on you I lay for 
two hours pleasantly engaged in building 
upon the foundation laid by you when you 
spoke of the lineage of our ‘ 
rians. k 

It seemed to me that, if the Protestant 
Reformation is to be regarded as the “‘ flower- 
ing’’ of Christianity, and the organization of 
Congregational churches as the flowering of 
Protestantism, then the development of 
Unitarianism within those churches may 
well be regarded as the flowering of Congre- 
yationalism; that, as Christianity implies 
Protestantism and Protestantism Congrega- 
tionalism, so Congregationalism implies Uni- 
tarianism; that the Congregational, Protes- 
tant, Christian idea is found embodied in 
Unitarian churches in, not less, but greater 
degree than in those Congregational churches 
not Unitarian. 

Jesus, as Martineau says, ‘“‘threw open the 
living communion between the divine and 
human spirit.”” But very soon he “‘is set to 
stop the way and insist that no suppliant 
cry shall pass except through him’: the 
Church is thrust between, the Bible, the 
creeds, so that the waters of that “river that 
flows from the foot of the Invisible Throne” 
must force its way by many obstructions 
before it reaches man for whose refreshing 
it is sent. 
tion, 
churches and the freedom of thought which 
both of these movements was intended to 
promote, one obstruction after another was 
removed,—the Church, the creeds, the Christ, 
the Bible, till at last Paul’s declaration of 
independence (Gal. v. 1) could be para- 
phrased. Emerson could say, ‘“‘ Having seen 


that the law within us is commanding, he | 


would not suffer it to be commanded,’— 
the stream once more drawing near the 
level of its fountain. 

An Episcopal clergyman told me on a 
recent occasion that he could see no founda- 
tion for the Congregational Church,—noth- 
ing on which it can rest, and, hence, no 
promise of itspermanency. His thought was, 


as I understood, that Congregationalism is, 


incompatible with the theory—which he 
held to be true—that God once became man 


and established an agency on earth for man’s | 


redemption; and, granting the truth of his 
premises, I had no answer. 


not the rock on which Jesus sought to build | 


his church, but this other,—that man is 
the son of God, that men are the sons of 


of the Father and his children, of the ‘‘hu- 
manity of God and the divinity of man,” 
then most certainly the Congregational 
Church_rests more securely on the Rock than 


‘great”’ Unita- | 


But by the Protestant Reforma- | 
the organization of Congregational | 


But, if this was | 
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| any other,—the Congregational church, I|sion to any meeting ten cents. 
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Otherwise 


mean, which provides for the perfect liberty | the meetings of the society will be open to 


| of the children of God. 


English Physique. 


| The growing alarm over the supposed de- 
cline in the physique of the English people 
vis leading to reform movements, the latest 
of which is a plan for a central school under 
| the auspices of the national league for phys- 
\ical education and improvement. ‘The idea 
‘is to introduce the methods of the Royal 
| Bentral Institute of Sweden, and train phys- 
jical instructors for the country. It is the 
intention of the national league to co-ordi- 
nate all the existing societies of this kind, 
including athletic clubs, drill associations, 
|cadet corps, boys’ brigades, rifle clubs, vol- 
|unteer corps, girls’ clubs, temperance so- 
cieties, ete. The league has the support of 
|many prominent people. If it goes to the 


+ 


| tions, such as the amelioration of poverty, 
|the drink evil, unsanitary tenements, the 
|land monopoly, which drives so large a pro- 
| portion of the population into the towns, 
‘ete. It is not the well-to-do who stand in 
|need of physical betterment.—Springfield 
Republican. 


/ The Tolstoy Society. 


| This society proposes to study the life, 
| works, and theories of Tolstoy, and to do 
| what it can to secure their recognition in 
‘the United States. It does not implicitly 
‘accept all his teachings, but it is in sym- 
| pathy with their ethical intent. A reform 
|of life in the direction of simplification, a 
renewal of the religious spirit for the sake 
of altruism and conformity of conduct to 
belief, and a revision of intellectual opinions 
in order that they may harmonize with the 
truth, are among the aims of the society, 
these being the cardinal purposes of Tolstoy’s 
teaching. 

Among the methods used to extend Tol- 
| stoy’s influence will be the publication and 
distribution of his reformatory works, the 
preparation of magazine articles and other 
interpretations of his teachings, the delivery 


ligious opinions, and the formation of classes 
}and societies for the study of his works. 
The society desires to enter into communica- 
tion with all similar societies in the country 
and with individuals who may be interested 
in its purposes: 

| For the present the meetings of the Tol- 
_stoy Society will be held at the Theodore 
Parker Memorial, corner Berkeley and Apple- 
| ton Streets, Boston, where it may be ad- 
It announces a course of lectures 
on Tolstoy’s teachings, which will be given 
in the Memorial building on Wednesday 


| dressed. 


January 4, by Mr. George Willis Cooke. 
Each of these lectures will be followed by 
the answering of questions, discussion, and 
the reading of carefully selected passages 
from Tolstoy’s writings. Yearly membership 
|in the society will be one dollar, and admis- 


| 
| 


of lectures expository of his ethical and re- | 


|afternoons at three o’clock, beginning with | 
God,—if the foundation of his Church was | 


to be the recognition of the common nature | 


| bottom of things in its effort to improve the |- 
| physical condition of England, it will find - 
|itself unable to ignore burning social ques- | 


any one who may wish to attend. The 
following will be Mr. Cooke’s subjects — 


TOLSTOY’S TEACHINGS: THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL. 

1. Philosophy: Idealism and Mysticism, 
January 4, 1905. 

2. Theory of State and Church, January 
rT. 

3. Religious Beliefs, January 18. 

4. Ethical Teachings, January 25. 

5. Doctrine of Non-resistance, February 1. 

6. Treatment of Labor Problems, Febru- 
ary 8. 

7. Manual Labor and Dietetics, February 
15. 

8. Marriage, and Position of Woman, Feb- 
ruary 22. 

g. Altruism—What it Proposes and How, 
March 1. 
to. Art Theories March 8. 


The Convention for Religious 
Education. 


Another great meeting of educators, re- 
ligious leaders, and workers in all lines of 
religious and moral progress is at hand. It 
is the third annual convention of the Relig- 
ious Education Association, to be held in 
Boston next February. The meeting will 
extend from Sunday evening, February 12, 
to Thursday evening, February 16. The 
chief addresses will be given at the sessions 
on Tuesday evening, and in the morning, 
afternoon, and evening of Wednesday and 
Thursday. Tremont Temple, with its main 
auditorium, seating 3,000 people, and its 
several smaller halls, has been engaged for 
the headquarters of the convention, and the 
chief assembly rooms. Other meeting-places 


in the vicinity, Park Street Church, Pilgrim 


Hall at the Congregational House, Channing 
Hall in the Unitarian Building, and the 
Twentieth Century Club, will be used for 
some of the simultaneous departmental ses- 
sions. 

The programme for the Boston Convention 
is one of the most remarkable in the history 
of great religious and educational gatherings 
of modern times. A full one hundred 
speakers, of national reputation, because of 
their special contributions to progress in 
religious and moral education, will discuss 
the most vital aspects of present-day life. 


The great theme of the convention will be 


“The Aims of Religious Education.” 
Three general sessions will be given to a 
comprehensive consideration of the subject 


by eminent men: (1) ‘‘How can we bring. 
the Individual into Conscious Relation with. _ 


God?’ Addresses by Rev. William F. Mc- 
Dowell, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Chicago; President 
Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin Col- 
lege; and Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., 
S.T.D., Bishop of Massachusetts. (2) ‘““How 
can we develop in the Individual a Social 
Conscience?’ Addresses by Prof. John M. 
Coulter, Ph.D., of the Univerdity of Chi- 
cago; President Henry F. Pritchett, Ph.D., 
LL.D., of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston; Prof. Henry S. Nash, 


ee 
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D.D., of the Cambridge Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School; Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and others. (3) ‘‘How can 
we quicken in the Individual a Sense of 
National and Universal Brotherhood?” Ad- 
dresses by President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Ph.D., LL.D., of Columbia University; Pres- 
ident Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
and a third eminent speaker, to be an- 
nounced, 

The “Annual Survey of Religious and 
Moral Education,’’ which was the most fa- 
mous address at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion a year ago, will be given at Boston by 
President William H. P. Faunce, D.D., of 
Brown University. 

A joint session of departments on Wednes- 
day morning will have for its topic, ‘The 
Place of Formal Instruction in Religious and 
Moral Education,” to be treated as follows: 
‘In the Home,” by President G. Stanley 
Hall, Ph.D., LL.D., of Clark University; ‘‘In 
the Young Men’s Christian Association,” by 
Prof. George A. Coe, Ph.D., North-western 
University; ‘In the Public School,’’ by Sec- 
retary George H. Martin of the Boston 
Board of Education; “In the Preparatory 
School,” by Rev. Endicott Peahody, D.D., 
head-master of the Groton School, Groton, 
Mass.; ‘‘In the College,’ by President George 
Harris, D.D., LL.D., of Amherst College. 

Space does not permit a list of the sub- 
jects and speakers in the programmes of the 
departmental meetings. Thirty-five ses- 
sions of the seventeen departments of the 
association will be held, to think through 
the specific problems of the several agencies 
engaged in religious and moral education, 
and to determine the best methods for this 
work. The departmental addresses, sixty 
or more in number, will be given by men of 
equal reputation and ability with those who 
speak in the general sessions. 

Those who attended the Philadelphia con- 
vention, or have read its published proceed- 
ings, recognize the work of the departments 
as being the backbone of the movement. 
They are the Council of Religious Education, 
Universities and Colleges, Theological Semi- 
naries, Churches and Pastors, Sunday- 
schools, secondary Public Schools, Elemen- 
tary Public Schools, Private Schools, Teacher 
Training, Christian Associations, Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, the Home, Libraries, the 
Press, Correspondence Instruction, Summer 
Assemblies, Religious Art and Music. 

A new and attractive feature of this con- 
vention will be the social events planned for 
Monday, February 13. Visits to places of 
historic and present interest in Boston and 
the vicinity will be arranged. Wellesley 
College invites all in attendance upon the 
convention to a special religious service in 
its beautiful chapel on Monday morning. 
In the afternoon Harvard University will 


give a welcome to the members of the asso- | 


ciation, with a reception at the Phillips 
Brooks House. In the evening of Monday 


will be held the official reception of the con- | 
vention, in the historic Faneuil Hall, with | 


am opportunity to meet many of the first citi- 
zens of Boston. 

The music at the opening service on Sun- 
day evening, at the service of worship on 
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Tuesday afternoon, and at the general ses- | 
sions will be arranged to show what music 
can contribute to the spiritual atmosphere | 
and influence of meetings which unite re- | 
ligion and education. Devotional services | 
will be held at the beginning of each session 
of the convention. 

Every one who is interested in religious | 
and moral work, whether in the church, the 
school, or other religious, educational, social, 
or philanthropic movement, is invited to at- 
tend this convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association in Boston, Feb. 12~-16, 
1905. A special reduced rate will be made 
of a fare and one-third on all railroads. A 
full programme of the Convention and 
further information about arrangements can | 
be obtained from the secretary of the Bos- 


ton Committee of Arrangements, Rev. Fred- | 
erick H. Means, 719 Tremont Temple, Bos- | 
ton, or from the executive office of the asso- | 
ciation, 153 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends) 
of the Indian and Other Dependent Peoples 
has just published a report of its twenty- | 
second annual meeting held in October at | 
Mohonk Lake, N.Y. The conference con-| 
sidered the conditions and needs of the In-| 
dians, the Filipinos, the Porto Ricans, and | 
the Hawaiians, each topic being ably treated 
by well-known men whose personal experi- 
ence has made them thoroughly familiar 
with their subjects. The report, which 
makes a book of nearly two hundred pages, 
contains their addresses in fill, and is in- 
teresting and valuable as a non-partisan 
presentation of actually existing conditions 
in our dependencies. Especially noteworthy 
are the addresses of Dr. Fred W. Atkinson 
and Prof. E. B. Bryan on the Philippines, 
Profs. M.G Brumbaugh and Samuel McCune 
Lindsay on Porto Rico, Rev. Dr. Douylas P. 
Birnie on Hawaii, and Hon. William A. Jones 
on Indian affairs. 

With all the political and other agitation 
of the Philippines and our other depend- 
encies, reliable information concerning them 
is extremely difficult of access. And, in 
widening its scope to make such informa- 
tion accessible, the Lake Mohonk Conference 
has greatly enlarged its sphere of public 
usefulness. 

The preface of the report states that copies 
of it may be had in limited number by ad- 
dressing the corresponding secretary at 


Mohonk Lake, N.Y. 


$45} 


W hea Love is Old. 


Aye, sweet is love in life’s new day 

When eyes and skies and seas are blue, 
When lips are red and hearts are gay 

And all the world seems made for two. 
The poets of all times have sung 
This magic theme, all bells have rang, 
*“ When love is young, when love is young.”’ 


But I would sing a sweeter strain, 
A fairer bond, a deeper joy,— 
Of love that thrives in spite of pain, 
True metal purged of all alloy 
That time and tears have turned to gold. 
O happy hearts, long years enfold, 
When love is old, when love is old! 


—Juliette Estelle Mathis, in Pacific Unitarian. 


New York Letter. 


Perhaps the most important thing among 
Unitarians here was the anticipated pro- 
gramme of the Unitarian Club dinner held 


| November 30 at the Hotel St. Denis. 


That dinner programme was changed at 


| the last moment by a telegram announcing 


the severe illnéss of the principal speaker. 

The subject for the evening was, ‘‘Why 
Some Liberals remain in the Orthodox 
churches.” The speaker was to have been 
Rev. R. Heber Newton. Of course every 
one looked forward to the views of this lib- 
eral man, and his absence was doubly re- 
gretted. Since the guests and members 
were disappointed in hearing why liberals 
stay in the church, they listened to the 
hastily gotten speakers upon why liberals 
should not remain in the orthodox churches. 

The speakers who filled the breach were 
Dr. Savage, Dr. Collyer, and Mr. Chadwick. 

Another feature of interest at this first 
club dinner of the season was the welcom- 
ing of the new president, Henry Forster 
Hitch of South Orange, N.J., who has taken 
the chair vacated by Mr. Slicer. 

In his address Dr. Savage took the stand 
one might well expect from so ardent a Uni- 
tarian. While acknowledging Mr. Newton’s 
liberal views, he could not understand how, 
with those views, he could remain within 
the orthodox fold. With Mr. Savage there 
is no half-way: he never marches under two 
flags. 

In Mr. Chadwick’s remarks he called at- 
tention to the fact that President Schurman 
of Cornell, while as radical as Mr. Savage 
himself, yet remained within the Baptist 
limitations. This was due, in his case, 
probably to the fact that he considered the 
creed of slight importance, and by leaving 
the church it might seem that he put undue 
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importance thereto. President Schurman 
had been greatly desired in the Baptist de- 
nomination, and the side door of that sect 
had been opened hospitably to him beyond 
doubt. 

In referring to Mr. Chadwick’s address, it 
brings before us the startling fact of the un- 
certainty of life. At the Unitarian dinner 
he was as well and full of enjoyment as many 
others, and now—he is gone. The public 
press has done him all honor in the notices 
of his work and sudden death. It is all a 
part of life, and, because to the few his loss 
is so desolating, we must not lose sight of 
the universal plan. 

“Each must mourn his own,” and it would 
not be well that any shadow should extend 
too far. To the Second Church, Brooklyn, 
he was not only a minister of truth and 
love, but he was a friend in close touch with 
all. Nothing was too simple for his in- 
terest, and the old and young mourn him 
alike. 

Just at the first the stunning blow killed 
all interest in the future; but that was not 
his idea of duty, and already the thought 
is stirring, “What would he have us do?” 

The answer is sure. He would desire his 
work to be carried on. Because we have 
lost sight of him in the day’s march is no 
reason for us to drop his standard. We must 
always hear his voice recalling us to greater 
effort even when earth’s noises are loudest. 

The Third Church closed its doors last 
Sunday, and joined Mr. Chadwick’s congre- 
gation to listen to the appreciative address 
of Mr. Wright and the loving words of com- 
fort spoken by Mr. Collyer. 

There is a movement on foot to place in 
the rooms of the Unitarian headquarters in 
Manhattan a fitting memorial to Mr. More- 
house. There, where he wrought so faith- 
fully and well, it is proper that a testimonial 
from the New York League should hold 
part. Just what form this gift of appre- 
ciation will take has not yet been decided, 
but the matter is in the hands of a capable 
committee. 

During December, Mr. Wright’s subjects 
for his morning service are: “Principles of 
the Religious Interpretation of Nature’; 
‘The Self-assertion of the Soul’; ‘As If 
God Saw’’; and, on Christmas Day, ‘‘Christ 
In You.” At this church, Mr. Edward 
Howard Griggs’s lectures upon ‘The Divine 
Comedy of Dante’”’ are attracting much at- 
tention. 

The various Sunday-schools of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn are arranging for their Christ- 
mas festivals according to their lines of 
thought. In one at least there is the spirit 
of giving without receiving, and the children 
have learned to love the opportunity of 
giving from their stores, freely and hap- 
pily, with no return celebration for them- 
selves. In marked contrast to this humble 
observance of the Christmas cheer is the 
method adopted by an outside society here 
in our borough. They aim to give gifts to 
all poor children who come to a certain 
theatre upon the holy day. 

A Santa Claus is provided, an orchestra 
and an “always good vaudeville show” ; and 
to fully enjoy this scene the boxes and re- 
served seats are sold at a high figure that the 
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“better off” may come and look upon the 
gratitude of the humble poor. It is hard to 
think of them as humble. More fear is 
there that they may think themselves part 
of this ‘always good show” and lose much 
in their taking. To my mind this savors 
too much of the historically good who took 
part of their heavenly enjoyment in gazing 
over the ramparts of heaven at those less 
happily situated. 

Better far is the plan Mr. Nichols, one of 
our Unitarians, and head of a charitable 
bureau in Brooklyn, follows. He sends the 
gifts to the homes of the poor. There, in 
their shabby sanctuaries the wee stockings 
and the goodly hamper are opened; and 
God’s poor may keep the day in as sacred 
a seclusion as God’s other folk. 

Could the beautiful Christmas spirit that 
Dickens described in the humble home of 
Tiny Tim have survived the garish vaude- 
ville and the onlooking of the rich upon the 
poor? 


Together with the doubt as to the wisdom | 


of teaching children there is a Santa Claus 
comes this graver one of Christmas giving. 

I heard a little child say once when the 
time of awakening came, ‘‘No Santa Claus? 
That settles it. Then there isn’t any God.” 
And, if, in our Christmas giving, there enters 
the thought of show and a lack of individual 
respect, then we may be doing ourselves and 
our brothers an irredeemable wrong. 

Hots ic. 


From Los Angeles. 


While much regretting the necessity for 
Rev. C. J. K. Jones to leave our pulpit and 
our city, it gives us pleasure to look back 
upon his work and worth during his pastor- 
ate. We review six years of delightful, faith- 
ful, scholarly service. One feature of the 
sermons we have enjoyed was their remark- 
able presentation of nature’s varied moods. 
The word pictures might have captivated 
every youthful thinker whose power of at- 
tention had been cultivated by parent or 
teacher. Through the highest application 
of science to the spiritual ideal the responsive 
adult intelligence was lifted through nature up 
to nature’s God. Imagine the privilege, not 
only of listening, but of distinctly hearing 
every sentence, even to the final words, so 
often only whispered by the preacher; and 
we always enjoyed the poems aptly chosen 
to illustrate or enforce a point and read with 
unerring quality. 

Just before the departure of Dr. Jones 
from the city some very pleasant luncheons 
were given, at which he and Mrs. Jones were 
the guests of honor. At the last, on the day 
before the leaving, Dr. Jones held the com- 
pany in close, friendly communion for four 
hours,—hours all too short. He spoke with 
great feeling of the kindness that had been | 
shown him in his last months among us, and 
of the generous and unlooked-for gift of 
nearly $1,000,—proof of honest affection and | 
appreciation. It is not often that a minister | 
of marked intellectuality in his denomina- | 
tional line, imbued with the history of his | 
church, and alive to the advantages of its | 
especial tenets, can make such an impress 
upon the community at large as did Dr. Jones | 
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upon this busy, rustling, over-commercial 
town. It would take many pages of note to 
do justice to the influence he has had upon 
various departments of the life of the city. 

The head of a church society, not Unita- 
rian, has thus expressed himself: ‘Dr. Jones 
is a gentleman in the best sense of that often 
misused word,—-a scholar of rare attain- 
ments, a student of men and matters, strong 
of character, fearless of attitude, liberal in 
thought, sincerely religious, and withal 
affable and genial in social intercourse. 
Little wonder that such a man should have 
been sought out, as he was, to engage in the 
work of bettering the religious education 
and the political and social condition of the 
community! Little wonder that his re- 
moval from the city has created such a sense 
of profound regret! His influence for good 
makes itself felt in whatever field he chooses 
to be active. His leaving is a distinct loss.’’ 

If it is thought surprising that Dr. Jones 
could attend to-so.many duties, the answer 
must be, perfect health and his regular 
habits which made work a pleasure. Seven- 
thirty of the morning found him at the desk 
of his study, and nine of the evening usually 
found him ready to seek rest for his next 
morning’s renewed efforts. 

And this is the man we have lost. ‘To 
pass over his departure in silence, to let him 
go unchampioned, would be an injustice 


to a man of value, to a large community, 


and to a church that has held its own 
through many vicissitudes. With all Dr. 
Jones’s excellent qualities, we incline to 
believe he can, on occasion, be emphatic; 
and we experience a slight tremor to think 
what he may say if, in his far-away Florida 
home, these lines catch his eye. Bowing in 
imagination before the thought of his re- 
proaches, we must still feel that our loyalty 
can only be expressed by this tribute of 
respect. x. 


Proctor Academy. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


The record of the Proctor Academy for 
the past ten years has been one of slow but 
steady growth. In 1894 the permanent fund 
was about $4,000. In addition it owned the 
old Academy and Boarding Hall properties. 
To-day its financial situation is as follows :— 
Permanent Funds: ccc 6 cscise toc cetdeasiveneeveu een 


John H. Pearson, annuity of $200 equivalent at 
4 per cent....... 


$10,390 


New Academy building, built, furnished and . 
equipped to replace the old one destroyed by 
fire in 1902, at expense Of .sces<sce eves soccssees 6,800 
Already subscribed toward an additional fund of 
20,000! Was's'vec cunea wone.sedeivuae aaue suet bese Eaee 3,080 


Deducting the value of the old academy, 
we have a gain of between $15,000 and 
$20,000. 

In addition to the above is a bequest of 
$1,000, to be paid at the death of the testa- 
tor’s widow. Also in about two years an 
income from $100 to $150 per year will be 
available from the “John Proctor Cemetery 
Fund.” This, however, is dependent upon 
the will of its trustees. This encouraging 
state of affairs has led to a movement within 
the past few weeks to add $20,000 to the 
permanent fund, $3,080 of which has been 
subscribed as above stated, for the purpose 
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of placing Proctor Academy squarely on its 
feet financially. 

A boy or girl can secure at this Academy, 
tuition, board, room, light, heat, and wash- 
ing for $200 a year. Graduates of Proctor 
Academy have gone to Dartmouth College, 
Harvard University, and Radcliffe, and done 
creditable work there. The Association of 
Graduates includes farmers, business men, 
teachers, lawyers, and ministers. 

Though small, the school is financially 
sound, Under the State law relating to 
academies, it possesses the legal rights of 
a high school and derives a very considerable 
income from the tuition fees paid by Andover 
and the surrounding towns. As such, it is 
training boys and girls of the ‘“North Coun- 
try” every year who would otherwise have 
no opportunities beyond those offered by the 
district schools, sharpening their intellects 
and at the same time enabling them to 
breathe the atmosphere of liberal religious 
thought. 

Fortunately the day has gone by when 
Proctor Academy asked the right to exist. 
Its friends believe that a unique opportunity 
is here offered to Unitarians to establish an 
inexpensive school where boys and girls of 
moderate means can receive a secondary 
education. They have faith that a denom- 
ination which has been so earnest and gen- 
erous in its support of educational enter- 
prises will realize the need of such an insti- 
tution in its midst and respond with char- 
acteristic liberality to the possibility here 
presented, 

Inquiries about the school may be ad- 
dressed to Mr. C. E. Carr, clerk of the Uni- 
tarian Educational Society, or to Rev. Henry 
G, Ives at Andover, N.H. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
. Society. 


TURNING THE LEAF. 


Many a Sunday-school worker, baffled in 
some directions, will wonder what can be 
done to help matters as the new year comes 
in. We say to one another, “Let us turn 
a new leaf,” but this is only a vague meta- 
phor. We do not begin each year with a 
clean page. The figure is inadequate. 
Rather are we weaving on a loom, and the 
new year cannot be disconnected from the 
old. ‘The skill, or lack of skill, continues 
greatly in the making of the fabric. 

I do not laugh at the habit of making 
resolutions, though one can go too far and 
write down things that are impossible. The 
defeat that is sure to come makes the new 
conditions worse than the old. Neither do 
I exhort any one to indulge in sentimental 
expectations. We can, however, make fresh 
starts. 
make fresh starts, with or without resolu- 
tions. So long as the effort is made, that 
constitutes the virtue of the thing. 


CULL OUT. 


Let us say then that it is good to) y 
| pathy, friendship, intelligent interpretation, 
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out; that is, let us proceed to do the things 
that we know are important. Right em- 
phasis is the path to right conduct in life. 
A power to discriminate is the key to achieve- 
ment. Our great trouble to-day is the 
habit of wasting. Economy in mental and 
spiritual efforts is as necessary as it is in 
material affairs. 

It is because our Sunday-school workers 
scatter their forces that they are often dis- 
couraged. It is not impossible to have a 
holding, clinching talent developed. The 
great leaders that we honor have usually at- 
tained their repute by exercising this quality 
on a large scale. 


KEEPING AT IT, 


The second fresh start we might make is 
by determining to persist. The editor of 
the Sunday School Times answers a corre- 
spondent on this point. He says: “The 
worst hindrance in the way of progress in 
Sunday-school is unwillingness to overcome 
hindrances; that is, the most serious lack 
among Sunday-school teachers is their un- 
willingness to take their work seriously.” 
I am not sure that is so widely applicable to 
our teachers, but it is true enough to merit 
earnest attention. The way to create per- 
sistence in Sunday-school teaching is not by 
piling up theoretical arguments or by mar- 
shalling an array of reasons for doing one’s 
duty. In this work, as in other parts of life, 
the great resource is a sentiment, deep and 
full, that we are engaged in something very 
important. When this tide of conviction 
rolls in, it covers all ordinary obstacles. 

President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton 
University has been writing lately on ‘The 
Young People and the Church.” In these 
interesting papers he puts the situation con- 
vincingly. Young people are not really 
trying to find a church of entertainment, 
but a church of interest. Now interest can 
be created only by sincerity, example, and 
the authority of character. Purely didactic 
teaching in the home or in the Sunday-school 
will not bring the desired results. The glow 
of a devoted person will make the Sunday- 
school interesting, as the radiance of a con- 
secrated pulpit personality will make the 
church interesting. Therefore, Sunday- 
school workers, let us get courage by remem- 
bering that we are making the important 
connection between the young people and 
the church, and this is to be accomplished 
by a noble “perseverance of the saints.” 


“WITH AND NOT FOR.” 


I cannot refrain from adding my favorite 
motto for all this Sunday-school business,— 
“with and not for.’ The sources of cheer 


will be kept open and free, when teachers | 
work with the young people, sharing thor- | 


oughly their feelings. When a_ teacher 
works with his or her class, it means sym- 


and the ‘‘together’”’ principle. 
Let us begin the new year by joining 


We will not 
patronize them; we will not proceed to fill 


needed the same help that any individual | them up like goblets with the water of life; 


requires who is trying to do a difficult thing. . we will not talk down to them as from su- | 
So, in beginning the new year, let us cull | perior heights of knowledge; we will not hold | 


| hands with the young people and work to-| 
|gether for mutual benefits. 
I should say a Sunday-school worker often | 
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them at arm’s length of age and authority. 
All this is doing something for the young 
people when we really ought to be doing 
things with them. In this way we shall 
keep our faith in the work strong, our con- 
fidence in its value undiminished, and in con- 
sequence the results themselves will tell 
a story of added worth and abiding blessing. 
Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
Born, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to r. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.) 


“Move up Forward, Please!” 


There are few of us to whom the call, 
“Move up forward, please!” has not already 
its associations. To some it brings to mind 
the street-car at the rush hour, with its ex- 
postulating conductor and the wunrespon- 
sive line of aisle passengers. ‘To others, 
perhaps, it recalls the stormy evening when 
timid and non-strenuous members remained 
away from the service, and when those who 
had the courage to venture out got no farther 
than the rear seats of the chapel. In either 
case it comes as an invitation to an advance 
move. If you want to know the live people 
in your midst, just notice who respond most 
easily and naturally to these calls. 

Some such call as this seems to come to 
us out of the mysterious depths of this 
holiday season. The impulse of the Christ- 
mas flow of kindly thoughts fits naturally 
into the renewing round of the youthful 
year. Our holidays, if rightly spent, have 
tapped for each of us the spring of re-crea- 
tion and replenished or filled to overflowing 
the reservoirs of the heart. Let us wel- 
come, then, the glad New Year in the spirit 
of those who answer promptly to the call, 
“Move up forward, please!” 

Lest you say this is too indefinite to arouse 
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a practical response, I venture to suggest 
some calls that are actually inviting us for- 
ward this very moment. It is not to the 


young people alone that I make the follow- | 


ing suggestions. There are many ways in 
which all members of the church are linked 

‘to the possibilities which the work of the 
young people has developed. We invite you 
all to help us “move up forward.” 

First some unfinished business of a very 
special nature. The National Union is so 
unfortunate as to be the fortunate posses- 
sor at the present time of quite a number 
of copies of its former calendars,—the ‘“‘Auto- 
graph” calendar of 1902, and the ‘‘Savage”’ 
calendar of 1904. We wish to have these 
distributed as soon as possible to persons 
who would appreciate a copy, or where 
they would be likely to help the cause of 
liberal thought. As long as the supply 
lasts, we shall be glad to furnish copies on 
request, singly or otherwise. Five dozen 
of the 1902 calendars formed a part of the 
Christmas tree gifts at a Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club in Cambridge last Monday. 

From the present appearances, there are 
to be no 1905 calendars (Book of Days) for 
the ‘“‘unsold’”’ list. This is gratifying news 
to us all, I am sure. May the inspiration 
of their messages fully justify the friends 
who have favored the unions by purchasing 
the “Book of Days.” 

Second, if we are to have a calendar for 
1906, it is already time to take the first steps. 
A committee has been appointed for this 
work, Are there not some of the readers 
of the Register, young or old, who have sug- 
gestions for this committee? ‘‘Move up 
forward, please!’’ : 


Thirdly, are there not churches where the 


young people would gain in the feeling of 
responsibility and in the perception of the 
value of the truths for which the church 
stands if they should unite themselves into 
some form of a union? ‘The possible forms 
are manifold. They vary from the purely 
devotional, through the circles for study 
and discussion, to the purely literary or 
social. Unless such a society really adds 
to the present and the potential power of 
the church as a whole, it should not exist. 
But surely there is room and a call in more of 
our churches for this united work on the part 
of the young people. Less than one hun- 
dred and fifty unions out of nearly five hun- 
dred churches! ‘There are front seats await- 
ing the ready souls, young or old, in this 
uncrowded service. One live person to 
start the line of march, and your friends will 
follow. ‘‘Move up forward, please!” 


And let it be said right here that it does | 


not take a roomful of young people to form 
a healthy and stimulating society. If the 
conditions are such that only a dozen or 
half a dozen good live young Unitarians 
are ready for the forward march, be assured 
there are fitting methods of organizing and 
of working to a worthy end. Write to us, 
any of you who feel that suggestions further 
along this line from experience elsewhere 
would be of assistance. 

And for the present just this direct word 
to the members and to the officers of the 


unions. To those unions which make. it | ground for optimism. 
a part of their religion to live up to their | Hull spoke on the same subject. 
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simple business relations (at least!) with 
other unions and with the National office, 
the officers of the National Union extend 
their heartfelt thanks for the efforts of the 
past few months. Unfortunately, you are 
in the minority. The best things somehow 
seem to have that failing. But there is lots 
of room up front! If any secretary doubts 
this, please try the experiment just once. 
We shall take special precautions to guard 
against the shock which a general adoption 
of business responsibility on the part of the 
secretaries would otherwise cause us! The 
letter which presents the needs of Pueblo 
has just been sent out to you. We have 
ourselves tried a new step in this campaign. 
These letters contain a postal-card addressed 
to the office, and with blank forms on the 
back which require only the signature of 
the recipient. Incase a union has appointed 
a “correspondent,” the letter is so sent; 
otherwise to the president. Less than twenty 
answers were received from the first letter 
sent out last fall to one hundred and forty- 
three unions. Here is a call to many a 
union to ‘Move up forward, please!” 
CaRLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel.---The Wednesday noon ser- 
vice, January 4, will be conducted by Rev. 
S. M. Crothers of the First Parish, Cam- 
bridge. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, Monday, January 16, at 10.30, 
to consider the life and services of John 
White Chadwick. 


The January meeting of the Cambridge 
Association has been postponed from the 
2d to the 9th, and will be held with Prof. 
Edward Hale. Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, January 2, at eleven 
o’clock. Officers of other branches are 
cordially invited. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—At the December meeting Mrs. 
FE. H. Fowler spoke on “ Work for the Adult 
Blind.’ He said there are about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five adult blind in Worces- 
ter, many of whom might be made happier | 
and self-supporting if they had any chance 
to learn to do something and any one to} 
help them to secure work. Mrs. George E. | 
Hathaway of Leicester considered “Social 
Tendencies of the Present.’’ She said that | 
we have grown rich without having learned 
how to use riches. We are recreation mad. 
The freedom now allowed married women, 
and their ability to earn money, have tended 
to loosen the marriage bonds, yet the ideal 
home is found among us, and there is much | 
Miss F. Vining of | 
She said 
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that two serious evils exist in society,—the 
evil of drink and the exemption of young 
girls from all household cares. Mothers 
allow their daughters too much freedom. 
They would be happier if they did more and 


had less. 
Churches. 


Cuicaco, Iny.—Third Unitarian Church: 
The ordination of Mr. Fred Alban Weil and 
his installation as minister took place Sun- 
day evening, December 11. The sermon 
was preached by Pres. F. C. Southworth of 
Meadville, Pa., the ordaining address was 
given by Rev. W. H. Pulsford, Dr. C. D. 
Wescott extended the welcome from the 
congregation, Rev. W. M. Backus, secretary 
of the Western Conference, made the ad- 
dress to the congregation, and Rev. F. V. 
Hawley extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Rev E. C. Smith and Rev. W. Stock- 
dale also took part in the service, and an 
original hymn of-erdination was written by 
Rev. J. V. Blake. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Unitarian Society: 
Rey. William I Lawrance, the pastor, ex- 
changed pulpits on Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 11, with the pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Rev. Vincent Ravi, the 
exchange being at the latter’s request. 


Personal. 


Rev. Mary A. Safford is paying the nenalty 
of overtaxed nerves at her home in Des 
Moines, Ia. Old and New says that the in- 
flammation of the nerves causes almost com- 
plete helplessness, and the outlook is for a 
protracted and painful illness with hope of 
ultimate recovery, Her fellow-worker, Rev. 
Eleanor Gordon, will keep up the work at 
Des Moines and edit the Old and New. 


The Labor Monitor of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
contains a leading article which expresses 
regret for the departure of Rev. Marion F. 
Ham, who is about to take charge of the 
work in Dallas, Texas. ‘‘Mr. Ham,” the edi- 
tor says, “‘is a virile, vigorous, vitalizing per- 
sonality. Men and women who hear him 
preach, and with whom he comes into con- 
tact in social life, are not allowed to sleep 
and dream. All that is good and noble in 
them is roused and forced into action for 
their own improvement and the betterment 
of their fellow-beings.”’ The writer finds 
consolation in the fact that his fine charac- 
ter and great ability will have a larger scope 
of usefulness in the new field. 


The Early Need of Railways. 


It is not generally known that the first 
railroads of England formed a step in the 
evolution of means of rapid transportation 
which was absolutely demanded by the most 
urgent stress of circumstances. Especially 
was this true of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester road. The invention of steam spin- 
ning machinery had doubled the trade in 
cotton every twenty years, and, as a con- 
sequence, the population of Liverpool and 
Manchester had vastly increased. But the 
means of transportation were utterly in- 
sufficient. ‘There were three canals, but 
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their day had gone. Their charges pia 
enormous, their monopoly odious, and the | E RR 4. WoO '@) DS 
bearing of their directors haughty and dic- | be 


tatorial. The streets of Liverpool were | aria A reese h ; ncl 
blocked up with timber and bales of cotton | ou Know the proverb about the extra inch 


to an incredible extent, and no entreaties|ON a man’s nose. It’s a small matter, but it 


of merchants could get them to their fac- | changes the whole landscape for him. 
tories and mills. It often took longer to | 


get goods from Liverpool to Manchester (a | Here is a Bureau which has the 

distance of thirty miles) than it did to get | s« 9 

them across the Atlantic Ocean from New | extra inch added in the shape of 

wie a dozen little essentials, each one 
Then, too, the demand for fast mail Seemingly Small in itself, yet preg- 


coaches was loud and importunate. Thirty) nant with the possibilities of comfort. 
thousand horses were killed off every -year | 


| = . 
‘in the attempt to make them carry the mails | The French plate mirror measures almost 


at the rate of ten miles an hour. ‘here are | : € 5 
many cases recorded where horses burst the | the entire width of the bureau. The double 


heart or snapped a leg from being overdriven. swell effect on the drawer fronts gives an air 
It was high time for mechanical transit. It of distinction. Each drawer is balanced with 


was the age of steam, and there was no steam | is : : : 
travel: The incongruity’ was soon removed, | #boratory accuracy ; even the capacious lower drawer, when heavily filled 


however, and the world saw a railroad | will slide by either handle. The delicate scroll-work and acanthus carving 


_ system developed with marvellous rapidity. | are exquisitely rendered 
“W. S. Kennedy. j 


Butterfly Fearn aces | PAI uN E i U R N 4 T U R fe co ag 


The first “butterfly farm’’ is said to age | RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
been established only a year or two ago by | 48 CANAL ST ., BOSTON. 


the English entomologist, William Watkins, 
at Eastbourne; but already several similar 


farms have come into existence in France. Books by the late 1¢ ° e499 
The object is to rear rare genera of the Bom- | ‘Messiah Pulpit 
bycide, the silkworm family. They have; FRANCES POWER COBBE 4904-1905 


by crossing, obtained some new varieties, 


which are sought after by museums of nat- | Succeeding ‘¢ Unity Pulpit ’’ 

ural history. They are also endeavoring| pye pUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of a ee Petals é wip 
imate in France species of silkworms ne publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 

to accli P Lectures. Cloth, $1. | resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit’ 


indigenous to other countries. The farms ehvough the-season: 
contain oaks, ailantus-trees, pines, plum- ceetibe gies eis oe be tl Fach sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 


trees, castor oil plants and other plants, the ing the week following its delivery. 
¢ leaves of which serve as food for the cater- THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, Subscription price, $ pi.50 for the series ; single sermons? 


_ pillars. Cocoons are hatched on branches AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- °° NOW READY: 
protected by gauze, and, for the sake of SIONS. Cloth, $r. 1. Home Again. 

“uniform temperature, the insects are often| THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 7° Wee ‘ate ce bd ec thie vende 
kept in a room uutil after the first moult-| OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON— kets Bagot st oa hil i eal 
ing, when they are placed on bushes in the | CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 5. Political Ideals; with Iustrations from the 
open air, and protected from birds by Cloth, $r. Late Senator Hoar. 


6. The Fading Leaf. 


i i —Christi Me 

bere pe of muslin or tulle.—Christian Ad-| RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. | 7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
vocate, ea eee |A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. | Series on “ Life’s Dark Problems.” 

rs) | 8. I. The Answer of Job. 

ere and Chere. (For sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, on| ‘0 IM. Some Theological Answers 
receipt of price, by ; ur. Hl, The Divine Government, 
Cream from a famous dairy is sent to par- 12. IV. Pain. 

ticular patrons in Paris, France, and it is| GEO. H. ELLIS C®9., Publishers 9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 


13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 
Day. 


known that in one instance at least a bottle. 
of cream, having failed to reach the person | 
to whom it was consigned, made the return | “. ; 

Send for a specimen copy 


transatlantic voyage and was received in) : : 
New York ee eek after its first depart- MESSAGES OF ae kdinpes oe ae for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


272 CongressSt., - - - - Boston 


ure, perfectly sweet and good, Through- 


out the entire journey it was kept at freez- Faith, Hope, and i ove. Geo, H, Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


‘ing temperature by artificial means. 104 East 20th Street, New York. 


England, ever since 1871, has had her . : 
feminine college of horticulture in Kent, €iections for Every Day in the Year from 


which furnishes gardeners for great prop- the Writings of 
bis bac Germany, on her side, has a female THE DEEPER MEANINGS 
icultural school at Fiedenan; Austria has JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
fift ty-seven garden schools in the environs | 
of Vienna and 1,200 in lower Austria; while 
Russia has founded two agricultural schools PRICE $1.00 By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


! 


for women which are under the protection 


of the empress and the great court ladies.) For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 

When one thinks of the matter, one becomes | price by PRICE 50 CENTS 

convinced that there is no occupation which 

could hold a woman by stronger ties than GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 

that of the agriculturist. @72 Congress Street - - - - Boston Ggo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers. 27? Congress Si., Boston 


Pleasantrics. 


Stories about Father Taylor. 


At a revival meeting Father Taylor, like 
others, was stirred by a pathetic appeal, and 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Cry on, brothers and sisters, 


cry on! I wouldn’t own my eyes, if they 
couldn’t cry. A shower is good in a dry 
time.” 


The Bethel preacher once saw a lady 
whispering in the prayer-meeting. He stood 
it for awhile; but then, with stern eyes upon 
her, he said, “If that lady in the first row, sit- 
ting on the end seat, with a yellow bonnet on, 
does not stop whispering, I shall point her 
out.” 


A man once asked Father Taylor’s son- 


in-law if he enjoyed religion. ‘‘I enjoy other 
people’s religion,” was the answer. Not sat- 
isfied, the inquirer asked Father Taylor, ‘‘Is 


your son-in-law a Christian?” ‘Well, not 


exactly,” he replied tolerantly, ‘but he is | 


a very sweet sinner.’ 


A wealthy gentleman once made a speech 
in Father Taylor’s prayer-meeting, telling 
the sailors how much had been done for 
them by the merchants. When he sat 
down, he was surprised by Father Taylor’s 
inquiry, ‘‘Is there any other old sinner from 
up town who would like to say a word before 
we begin the meeting?” 


Father Taylor once began an address in 
Malden before a benevolent society by say- 
ing, ‘There are three kinds of poor in this 
world; namely, the Lord’s poor, the devil’s 
poor, and poor devils. The Lord looks out 
for his poor, and the devil looks out for his 
poor; but the poor devils look out for them- 
selves.” : 


Father Taylor's youngest grandchild de- 
clared she saw angels in the clouds beckon- 
ing her to come and play. One day a little 
friend said: ‘You're not the only one who 
sees angels. There’s a friend of mine up 
there, too: see!” Little Pearl looked, and 
then drawled with exasperating indifference, 
‘‘Oh, yes. But she isn’t much of an angel, 
is she, sitting on the back doorsteps of 
heaven, a-swinging her feets.”’ 


Father Taylor was a little annoyed when 
twenty or thirty sailors he had converted 
joined Rev. Phineas Stowe’s church by im- 
mersion. It was extremely cold, and the 
water in the baptismal tank had been ar- 
tificially warmed. Father Taylor asked one 
of the converts why he went from the 
Bethel. ‘‘Ah,”’ said the sailor, ‘‘I didn’t 
feel I could be in the fold unless I went 
down into Jordan.” “Into Jordan,” repeated 
the old man scornfully. ‘‘Biled Jordan!” 


Father Taylor was once made indignant 
by an address from a visitor, who told of a 
very wicked man blown up in a powder mill, 
and converted in his last gasp. ‘‘And,” the 
visitor added, ‘‘who would not say with the 
holy man of old, ‘Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.’”’ Father Taylor declared that he did 
not want such trash brought there. “ Per- 
haps you will never be blown up in a powder 
mill,’’ he continued. ‘‘That holy man was 
Balaam, the meanest scoundrel in the Bible. 
And now I hope we shall hear no more of 
Balaam nor from his ass.’ 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 5 784,010. 
LIABILITIES"... aaa 


$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENT, F. oe ee President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL ecreta: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y, 


To Deaf People 


The Sine 


call 


OTOPHONE 


which does not enter the ear, but is held against it 
like a telephone, conveys distinctly the natural 
yoice-tones, and in all cases of partial deafness 
proves much more effective than any of the larger 
instruments. In writing for illustrated price list, and 
terms on which the Otophone is sent for 10 days’ 

free trial, please address Department E 


inconspicuous hearing instrument 


e 


OPTICIAN. 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 


104 East 23d Street, New York 
Also 125 West 42d Street and 650 Madison Avenne 
Branches at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Paris. 


MENEELY & CO. sons, 


bot § Rn WATERVLIET, N, ¥. 


“* Meneely Standard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Seat Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


FACTURERS 


PRICES. 658 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. fl 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B, 


FO 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £9 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trams men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary aad advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Tllus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Individual 


Be 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Re pabets 
Cleansed, Strai aap and Packed 
Moth-proof at t 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place tsi*>shed 


5 
Tel. 1211-2 Onlara 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 
CPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


“ae 


BOSTON. 


